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For the National Era. 
A BROTHER'S RECO.LECTION OF AN ONLY 
SISTER. 


BY MARY IRVING, 
CHAP. 1. 

I had been “out West” six ra. Boy 
though I was, when my father failed, I could 
not separate his honor from my own ; and the 
hopelessness and anguish of his bankruptcy 
heoumbed, for a little while, my own naturally 
buoyant spirit, I had hitherto been bound up 
in my books; school and home had been all 
the world io me. And the two were linked 
closely tegether by tho tender, judicious moth- 
er-love that kopt watch over my progroes in 
learning, sympathized with me at every step, 
and assisted me through evory labyrinth. My 
heart had always-been an open page to that 
mother. I cannot say that I confided ever 
thought to her, but rather that sho read eac 
feeling, without the need of words to diselose 
it. Sho was a frail, beautiful creature, taking 


a chill from every cloud that passed over her ; | 
too morbidly sensitive to be happy continually ; | 


but her happiest moments were given to me— 
her youngest, merriest, and best-beloved boy. 

Her youngest, | have said. She had another 
son—my grave, thoughtful, precociously-mature 
brother Eben. Perhaps she would have ex- 
pended a portion of her overflowing sympathy 
upon him, if he had seemed to need it. Bat his 
was @ silent, self-reliant character; he stood, 
even in the nursery, like a rock, moved neither 
by frowns nor caresses from his calm. cheerful, 
straight-forward way. As he grew older, in- 
tegrity seemed the very essence of his spirit. 
His keenness of penetration, and excellent 
judgment, made him an inyaluable aid to our 
dear father, whose affairs were already becom- 
ing involved in entanglement. The catastro- 
phe was averted, for several years, by the pru- 
dence and indefatigable energy of pcor Eben, 
then scarcely out of boyhood. But the intel- 
lect sapped the slender frame that sustained it, 
being taxed too heavily. Repeated attacks of 
hemorrhage obliged him to leave the counting- 
room, and finally to confine himself to his own: 
chamber; and, from that time, affairs went 
down hill, with accelerated velocity. 

But I, meanwhile, realized nothing of all this. 
I was bending every energy to the last year’s 
studies of my academical course, having formed 
bright plans for college life, upon which I hoped 
to enter in a few months. “ Be first, or noth- 
ing!” had been the motto, given by my moth- 
er’s lips, that had guided my career as a 
school-boy. Fortunately, possessing firm health 
and quick. powers, I suffered nothing from that 
motto; so many have I since seen sacrificed 
to it. 

In attending upon Eben, and superintendin 
my studies, compositions, &c., my mother foun 
so full employment as left her little time to in- 
terpret my father’s increasingly-clouded brow. 
He was moody, petulant ; he who had always 
been the soul of gentleness and generosity ; 


whose very yieldingness (if I may coin an un- | 
graceful word) was the weakness of his charac- | 
She wept when he turned, asshe thought, | 


ter. 
coldly and irritably from the chamber of his 
sick son ; little thinking how, in comparison 
with the anguish of suspense that was hourly 
racking his nerves, the calm illness of Eben 
seemed a trifle. 

That brother never complained, but grew 
daily more gentle, nearer to our hearts and 
sympathies, though still his own silent self. 
For a time, he asked occasionally to inspect 
the ledgers, and they were brought to him. 


Bat as he wae invariably much worse after | 


such inspection, my mother—attributing his 
illnes to exercise of his mind in reckoning— 
prevailed upon his physician to forbid him the 
sight of accounts, Eben smiled sadly, but sub- 
mitted. We little knew what he foresaw 
through the vista of those columns. 

The crash came at lact! It was the very | 
day of the exhibition at street Academy. | 
[ had taken the valedictory—trightly, if ever a | 
boy won it by working for it—and every word | 
of my oration had been weighed in the balance | 
of an ambitious mother’s critical taste. How 
could it fail to merit plaudits? Ah! the fame | 
of school-days is something far more pulse stir- 
ring than the applause of half a world, to a 
heart grown old in the knowledge of that 
world. 

I went from that platform with a burning 
cheek and throbbing breast, to meet her whose 
eye had been on me to inspire me through the 
whole, and to lay my honors befure her. She 
grasped my hand, and looked unutterable 
dreams of hope for my future, from her tearful 
eyes. 

“My boy! make me always thus proud of. 
you!” had been her whisper, as she placed her 
hand in my arm, to be condacted home. All 
the way thither we had but one thought in 
common—not @ word was spoken. I left her 
at > coor, to return and bid « schoolmate 
good bye. 

When I bounded to the door again, I was 
startled by the look of the Irish maid who 
opened it. My first thought was of Eben, 
whose absence from the scene of my triumph 
had been its only alloy. 

“What! is brother worse?” I asked, hur- 
riedly. 

“Niver a bit, bless him! it’s the throuble, 
eaints help us!” 

“What trouble?” I demanded; but seeing 
that the creature was bewildered, I pushed by 
her, and burst into the drawing-room. There 
lay my father on a couch, hands and face 
buried from sight. Beside him knelt my 
mother, on the carpet, with bonnet and shawl 
cruehed beneath her, wringing her gloved 
hands in distress, yet struggling evidently to 
repress her feelings, and to give some comfort 
to the crushed spirit at her side. 

“Hush, Ralph!” she whiepered, nervously, 
ss I swung open the wide doors; “your fa- 
ther ! 7 

“Ts he sick ?” J inquired, quickly. 

“Oh, no! no! but”—— 

_ “Boy!” spoke my father, hoarsely, uplift- 
ing his face for an instant, and darting a look 
of indescribable agony through the matted 
hair that fell over his eyes. “Boy, we are beg- 
gared! Go!” 

I stood as a stone. My mother waved her 
hand in distressed entreaty, and 1 went out. 


It was so. The firm of Lincoln & Co. had 
fallen, ehaking the city in its crash. “A wretch- 
ed failure,’ said the papers of the next day, 
“no less startling than distressing in ifs con- 
Sequences to rich and poor.” Every person un- 
derstands the confusion, debt, and’ disgrace, of 
a failure stigmatized as “ wretched.” 


[ went, scarcely knowing why, to the room 
of Eben. _ He eat, apparently ss calm as ever, 
leaning! his head on his hand, supported by 
the arm of his great chair. But as he with- 
drew the handkerchief he had been holding to 
his mouth, I sprun 
drops of fresh bleod rolled down upon his 
saowy linen. I assisted him to the bed, and 
would have rung for aid, but he restrained me, 
and motioned to a cordial, which I gave him. 
He broke the silence of tho few following mo- 
ments by a deep whisper— 

“Ralph ! [ am glad it has come!” 

: Don’t talk ; indeed, brother, you must not.” 

: U omg bre I am going to die!” 

en, brother! no, in ! 
these attacke often.” cater aes 

“ And for that reason can bear no more, my 

brother. Heaven gave me a strong frame, 


but it : ’ Sad 
et it hee borne its utmost ; and this crisis has 


! poor mother !” 

oaned than spoken. 
about them—keep calm. 
ve ex- 


to his side, in alarm. Great | 
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I vn he dropped his thin hands hopelessly, yet 


with resignation. 

“Tell me what I can do, brother!” I ex- 
claimed, ey: 

A light dawned in his clear gray eyes, as he 
el wn 

“ Will you do what Ralph?” le 
Oe teen bee ony 

ay Heaven an me, as I - 
ise!” I returned, solemnly. iit ie 

“Do you comprehend what that promise in- 
volves,  boy—the giving up of your cher- 
ished pursuits, your plans for life? ” 

“If the sacrifice wrench my heert-strings, 
Eben, it shall be made for our parents, to 
whom I owe all. Tell me what to do!” 

Eben lay in silent meditation for minutes. 
At last he began: 

“ What I would haye done, Ralph, had this 
failure h ed three years ago, and left me 
in the h you enjoy, with the wisdom I have 
since sadly gained, I will unfold to you; and 
it may in some degree guide your course. 


already done to the bisi 





| ness which is now at an end. But I would not 


have wasted so much.” 

I pressed his hand, and my eves filled, but 
his own were clear, and glazed with bright- 
ness. 
|. “Toil of day and night in the counting-house, 

bending and reckoning, reckoning and bend- 
ing, from boyhood, have brought my labors to 
| an early close, brother. Your fate must not 

be like mine! I ought to have gone West. I 

would have done it, if I could. I would have 

exerted muscle and sinew, noless than brain. | 
| would have strengthened my physical being, 
| while | was giving its energies, as well as those of 
| my mind, to the task before me. Our father will 
| be a fettered man, until he is once more free 
| from debt. 1 know him well—better than any 
| other, and I know he will never have energy 
| enough to help himself, or rise to his former 
| standing, until he feels that this stain of dis- 
| honor is effaced, until these debts are all hon- 
|orably paid. Our mother, she must know 

some years of privation; let it be your care to 

provide hor declining years with a home once 
| more comfortable. I leave this sacred trust in 
| your young hands, Ralph! God strengthen 
| and keep you!” 
| “T accept it, brother, in His strength!” and 
| I knelt by the bed of Eben. 

That night, a deeper gloom than even the de- 

spair of bankruptcy fell upon our stricken 
| household. The shadow that can only be 
| lifted in Eternity, lay on that “upper cham- 
| ber.” The heart that had crowded a lifetime 
| into nineteen years, had ceased to beat, and I 
| kept watch beside it! 
had lived years in that day. I was no 
| longer a boy! Dismantling of that bereaved 
| home, wreck of boyhood associations, sacri- 
| lege upcn all that was holy in the memories of 
| Life and Death beneath that roof—why should 
| | dwell upon these, comprised in the dismal 
| sack of all things, preceding the “auction 
| sale?” [ took my poor weeping mother from 
| the midst, to a quiet but humble country home. 
| My father moved, like one in a dream, amid 
the wreck of his household. 

In a week, [ was on my way westward. 
| Six years; so I began this chapter. Six 
| years of struggle and success, so far as the 
| great aim for which I toiled was concerned; 
| six years of privation and endurance, as re- 
| garded my own being, bodily and mentally. 
| But what mattered that? I was of the age 
| to be hopeful, and of the age, too, when stern 
| self cont:ol does more to discipline the charac- 

ter, and temper it rightly for the great war- 
fare of life, than a seven—yes, or seventy— 
| years’ university course of mere book-study. 
“In two yearsmore,” I said to myself, “I shall 
| have reached my goal ; I shall have wiped as- 
| persion from my father’s name, and shall see 
him once more at ease, sweeter than the luxu- 
ry of the olden years to his harassed spirit. 
Then—for society again—for the development 
and training of this heart, which has laid so 
long dormant in its living casket—and for you, 
my mother!” 

A vague uneasiness always coupled itself 
with my memory of that dear parent. She 
was the only cne to give me any detailed news 
of the world I had left, for my father’s far-be- 
tween missives were generally mere business 
despatches. For the first years, her long sym- 
| pathising letters warmed and cheered me, 
| though the melancholy spirit that pervaded 
| them like an atmosphere had its saddening in- 
| fleence. 
| The birth of a little sister, announced to me 
| within the fiist year cf my exile, seemed to 
| have a soothing effect upon my mother’s ruf- 
| fled mind, though a long illness subsequent to 
| it reduced her to a very feeble state of health. 
| Gradually, however, her letters had become 
| less frequent and lees satisfying. They were 
either totally sad, or tinctured with a careless- 
ness and levity that were unlike anything I 
had ever seen in my mother. But ‘f-attributed 
all her caprices, as I had long done, to the ac- 
count of certain events of her younger yoars, 
of which I hed gathered vague hints. My 

oor mother had married the man she did not 
love: and terribly did her outraged heart avenge 
itself upon the will that had bowed tco weakly 
to circumstance and solicitation. 

How was I startled one evening, on reaching 
the nearest post office, twenty miles from the 
log cabin I then was occupying, to receive a 
letter in a strange hand, bearing the name of 
my parents’ home imprinted upon it. I tore it 
open, and read, in the hand of the village pas- 
tor— 

“ Mr. Ralph Lincola bal 

“Dear Sir: I grieve to state that your es- 
teemed fathor lies very ill of typhue fever. His 
recovery is considered uncertain. If circum- 





I would advise you to come immediately to this 
place, not merely for his eake, but for that of 
your mother, whose mind is, to say the least, 
in an ee disturbed state. Accept the 
sincere sympathy and prayers of your friend, 


My father dying! My mother—I dared not 
fancy what calamity had fallen upon her head! 
But they needed me; that was enough! I 
packed my portmanteau, and hurried East- 
ward with the speed of steam wheels. 

Oace more on the New England hills, those 
hills of which 1 had dreamed half the nights 
since I had left them ; but their blue outlines 
only fell like shadows upon my heart. I had 
reached the summit of the last one within my 
journey. Below me lay the village, garlanded 
with green, and girt with a silvery riband—a 
river, not less beautiful that it is too small for 
the notice of map-makers. 

There stood the low, stone-colored cottage 
my earnings had helped to buy for the dear 
ones within it; there gleamed the red corner of 
the store whore my dispirited father had drag- 
ped out the last few years, making small gains. 

leaned back in the corner of the coach, and 
strove to still my heart’s beating. é 

The cottage was @ little way out of the vil- 
lage. I was set down at its white gate. A 
woman passing by, with a blue *kerchief on 
her head, and a bunch of celery on her arm, 
leaned over the gate, and watched me silently, 
but curiously, as I walked to the house. — 

A little creature in a sky-blue frock, with a 
tangled head glorified in the sunshine, glided 
across the gallery just before I stepped upon it. 
Her hands were full of blue forget-me-nots 
and white rosebuds. She turned her head 

uickly at my step, but hurried on. All was 
t. My sick heart stood still. ; 

The opening of a side door was @ relief to 
me ; but it was not my mother who appeared. 
A Ya but sweet-voiced lady, whom I after- 
wats know as the wife of the pastor who had 
written me, advanced, and in 2 low tone, gave 
me & ie welcome—divining my connection 
with the household, by my anxious face. 

“ My father?” I dared not ask a 
She solemnly. “‘It-is 
him!” was her emphatic reply. 

I turned from her and walked to 


abru 
amine “Suregalia 


qvestion. 
? with 


} to in 





stances render the journey pravticable for you,” 


“He died the night before last, at half-pact 
eleven o’clock. His funeral was appoi at 
four o’clock this afternoon, as we found it im- 
possible to wait any longer for your arrival, on | 
account of ?—— 

She hesitated, and I comprehended the sick- 
ening reality—the fulfilment of the curse that 
flesh is heir to, whenevor the chrysalis spirit 
hath taken wings and soared. 

“ So little time?” I faltered, for it was al- 
ready past three, and I turned toward the room 
which I inetinetively felt to be the “chamber 
of death.” 

A vaeant-faced watcher arose from her seat 
beside a white-sheeted bed, and, at a sign from 
her who had followed me to the door, glided 
on tip-toe from the room, and left me alone 
with the dead. 

My father!—my father! Was it thus I 
looked on thy face again? That whitened 
head, that Cere had bleached more than Time— 
it was searcely frosted when I left! Those 
skeleton-like hands, crossed so piteously over 
the sunken chest! But the face! ah! it was 
not like my father’s! Death had triumphed 
over life in its lmeaments; and | veiled it, with 
a trembling hand. 

Over the pulseless heart lay the flowers I had 
seen in the child’s hands. Had she been there 
to face this fearful mystery ? 

How long I had sat, with bowed head, I 
krow not, when a hand was laid lightly on 
my shoulder, and the minister’s wife spoke my 
name in kind but firm accents. 

“I would not intrude upon you, Mr. Lincoln, 
but the people will soon assemble, and the 
bearers are waiting to place the body in the 
coffin.” 

I started up with a shudder, gave one quick 
look, and followed her. “ My mother?” I asked, 
as I passed into the hall. 

“Will you see her before the funeral ser- 
vices? [ fear it will agitate you too muen, if— 
you know, however, it is probable, the sad 
state of her mind,” 

“T must see her, at all events,” I replied ; 
and with an indefinable foreboding at my 
heart, I turned toward her room. 

The window was thrown open toward the 
garden; and she sat by it in a cushioned chair, 
rocking listlessly, and rolling her eyes with a 
vacant air, that fell upon my heart like a mill- 
stone. But I sprung forward to arouse her. 

“ Mother! Mother!” I almost gasped. She 
turned her eyes without moving her head, or 
slacking the pace of her rocking-chair. 

“Oh! I thought it was Lulie, little Lulie! ” 
she murmured, as though dream‘ng. 

Have the years changed me so much, that 
my mother dces not know me? thought I. 
Dropping on one knee beside her chair, I 
caught her hand in both mine, and looked 
into her face as I had done in childhocod and 
boyhoood. 

“ Mother, you have not forgotten your 
Ralph!” 

The unmeaning glance of those eyes will 
live in my heart while it beats! No word of 
welcome—of sympathy—not one look of the 
mother there! 

“ Ralph—oh, yes; is school out?” she said, 
drawing away her hand, and passing it over 
her eye-brows with a distressed look. “It is 
late, and I have not mended your father’s over- 
coat yet. I told Lulie to bring me a spool of 
black silk, but she is so long coniing—and my 

head aches so! Go and play with Eben, 
Ralph—there’s a good boy!” 

Icould bear no more! My brain seemed 
on fire, and 7 heart frozen toice! I sprang 
from my kneeling posture, and went from the 
room. I turned the latch of another apart- 
ment—it was empty; and flinging back the 
door, I shut myself up with my great anguish. 

I fell on my knees, but instantly started up, 
shivering. My soul was shaken from its trust 
in the goodness of God. I could not pray! I 
could not weep. I could only sit, crushing my 
heart with my folded arms, while shudder 
after shudder shook almost even my reason 
from its throne. 

“ What have I lived for? what have I toiled 
for? what is there to live fur?” A hollow, 
mocking laugh, that startled myeelf, burst 
‘from my cold lips as these bitter queries came 
up. The door creaked onits hinges. I turned 
a frenzied glance, to forbid the entrance of any 
human being; but that glance melted in an 
instant, and a tide of new thoughts and emo- 
tions rushed up to contend with the mountain 
waves of Despair. 

I need not tell you whe came in, with little 
white pinafore held timidly up by one corner, 
and eyes full of Heaven’s loving trust, that 
half recoiled when she met my first strange, 
wild glance. I had forgotten the on/y blessing 
spared in the wreck of home. 

I did not speak; I dropped my arms and 
looked at her with the searching gaze of the 
lost mariner, who thinks he sees the first faint 
star in a clouded heaven. She stole noiselessly 
up to me, her childish brow 1-fted, and her lips 
trembling. “Brother Ralph!” she whispered, 
and then, as though the effurt had been too 
great for her, she dropped hor litile head on 
my knees, and burst into crying. 

I caught her to my heart, and the cherub 
touch melted its icy band! Hot, heavy tears, 
such as the strong man weeps, rained on her 
worse than orphan head. I drew her closer— 
elcser—until, pained by the convalsive pressure, 
she looked up in baby wonderment. Why I 
was weeping she could not comprehend, but 
she lifted her apron to wipe my cheeks. Then, 
eeeing them again deluged, she tried the sweet 
balm of childish love. 

“T love you, brother Ralph!” she said, in a 
note like the tenderest trill of sweetest bird, 
and put her little arms around my neck, lay- 
ing her soft cheek to mine. 

“ Little sister!” I strove to speak, but only 
sobbed, “Thank God! I have something lets 
to live for!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Tue Fisnery Question.—The Barnstable 
(Massachusetts) Patriot says that it has “relia- 
ble advices from Washington, that the terms 
of a treaty are definitely determined upon, and 
that the final action in the matter will soon 
be accomplished;” and it has also learned 
from a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, who represents a large fishing interest, 
that he has the assurance from the able and 
accomplished Secretary of State, that no right 
heretofore ceded to us in respect to the registry 
of vessels, or the fisheries, or other commercial 
privileges, will be sacrificed. This is all very 
gatisfactory, if accurate. - 


Smira O’Brien.—It appears that this per- 
son, also, has effected his escape from Mel- 
bourne, and we are gratified to be assured 
that no parol of honor has been thereby 
forfeited. We suspect, however, that the Brit- 
ish Governraent has not been reluctant to part 
with the custody of these gontlemen on such 
terms as will hereafter prevent their returning 
to their native home. 


Tue “Prar..”—The Bosto 1 Commonwealth 
of the 29th ult. says that Captain Drayton, of 
Pearl memory, left that city recently, doubt- 
less never to return, as his constitution was 
wholly broken down by his imprisonment; and 
since his liberation, his little remaining health 
and strength have been continually wasting. 
He went to Boston a few weeks since, hoping 
to spend some time in Massachusetts, in trav- 
elling, and selling his narrative ; but from the 
severity of the weather, or other causes, his 
health declined, and he became so feeble as 
seldom to leave the house, and finally to lose 
all hope of ever being essentially better, though, 


_ neglect, abuse—wearing ever thinner an 





from the nature of his disease, he may perhaps | 
live a year or two. He is entirely destitute / 
and his friends in that city, desiring = i 
shall have every comfort so long as he may 
need it, have proposed to raise a few hundred 





dollars for his relief. | 


' tive in the world’s reckoning ; free ites, but 


For the National Era. 
THE HASHISH.* 
BY JOHN G@. WHITTIER. 


Of all the Orient lands can vaunt 
Of marvels, with our own competing, 
The strangest is the Hashish plant, 
And what will follow on its eating. 


What visions to the taster rise, 

Of Dervish or of Almch dances, 
Of Hblis, or of Paradise, 

Sot all aglow with Houri glances. 


‘The Mollah and tho Christian dog 

Clap the same pipe beneath their noses; 
Tho Mueazzin climbs the synagoguo, 

The Rabbi shakes his beard at Moses! 


The Arab by his desert well 

Sits choosing from some Caliph’s daughters, - 
“And hears his single camel’s bell 

Sound welcome to-his regal quarters. 


The Koran-reader makes complaint 
Of Shitan dancing on ané off it; 
The robber offers alms; the saint 
Drinks tokay and blasphomes the Prophet. 


Such scenes that Eastern plant awakes, 
But we have one ordained to beat it— 
The Hashish of the West, that makes 
Or fools, or knaves, of all who eat it. 


It makes the merchant class, with ware 
And stock in trade, his fellow sinners; 
And factory lords, with equal care, 
Rogard their spindles and their spinnors. 


Tho preacher eats, and atraight appears 
His Bible in a new translation ; 

Its angels, negro-overseers, 
And Heaven itself a snug plantation. 


For seraph songs he takes the bark 

And bay of blood-hounds northward setting ; 
The planter for a patriarch, 

With servants of his own begetting. 


The noisiest Democrat, with ease, 
It turns to Slavery’s parish beadle ; 
The shrewdest statesman eats, and sees 
Due southward point the polar needle! 


The man of peaco, about whose dreams 
The sweet millennial angels cluster, 
Tastes the mad weed, and plots and schemes 
A noisy Cuban filibuster! 


The Judge partakes, and sits ere long 

Upon his bench a railing blackguard, 
Decides, off-hand, that rig:.t is wrong, 

And reads the ten commandments backward! 


Oh, potent plant! so rare a taste 

Has never Turk or Gentoo got*en ; 
The hempen Hashish of the East 

Is powerless to our Western Cotton! 


* A preparation of the Cannabis Indica, or Indian 
hemp. under the name of Hashish, or Haschisch, is 
famous throughout the Wastern world for its singular 
narcotic and intoxicating qualities, producing an 


agreeablo hallucination, or fantasia, and disposing | P 


the eater to all kinds of exaggeration and extrava- 
gance. The effect of the cotton plant, mental, moral, 
religious, and political, upon the people of the United 
States, would form a proper subject for a medico-phi- 
losophical essay like that of M. Morceau’s * Dw Iasch- 
isch et de [ Alienation Mentate.” 

“ Cotton!” said a distinguished speaker in Congres, 
some years ago—‘ Cotton! one would think, from 
the manner in which gentlemen speak of cotton, that 
all their conceptions of good were in that one word, 
cotton; that the destinies of this great nation were 
bound up in cotton ; that the very thread of our fate, 
which the Parcee are spinning for us is, of cotton. 

Speech of Hon R. C. Winthrop. 


For the National Era. 
A REVERIE. 


“Woman’s Rights! Women’s Rights! ”— 
Sounding words !—“ great swelling words of 
vanity,” sometimes—echoing words now, at 
every point, in every tone—croaked in ambj- 
tious crescendo by the frog who would be an 
ox—hissed sharply, through scorn-set teeth, 
(masculine, of ae or enveloped in not un- 
musical laughter by the contented blind. 

Was it @ special wonder that, with the day’s 
din in my ears, the day’s paper before my eyes, 
and the day’s care chafing me wearily, I fell 
pondering whether [ had a right to anything? 
Or that, musing, melted into that seance, in 
whose magnetic triumph over time and space 
the procession of ages walks upon a breath— 
and that in a dream, which was not all 
a dream, the floating tones took shape and 
history ? 

I got a brush from the brief skirts of a dam- 
sel, who was climbing above my head, to take 
-up a “ Bible position,” and I saw her bootees 
sct their sharp heels straight through Saint 
Paul; a fierce woman in spectacles threw her 
blue lights over my idle figure, and passed me 
with a scornful snuff; hopelessly little ladies 
whisked by me, on stilts; fearfully tall ladies 
strode over me by native propulsion ; one poor 
little wiry body shrieked the common: ery 
with a voice like a paper of pins; foot-sore 
women moaned it, as they sat down by the 
roadside, half way up the hill; sorrowful women 
groaned it, under heavy burdens; half-naked 
figures, toiling with skinny fingers over rich 
vestments, dared not stop to utter it; misera- 
ble crowds—pressing aimlessly against each 
other, the hurry in their faces sharply at war 
with their slow, crowding footsteps, sent up 
the words, in a starved wail pitiful to hear ; 
from loncly figures, standing on blackened 
hearthstones, they dropped, like clods upon a 
coffin ; wild armies turned them to fierce bat- 
tle-cry; and hunger, grown to madnesa, 
wrought all forms of horror in their sacred 
name; while, in far, dim back-ground to all 
this uproar, “inarticulate masses” seemed to 
shape their claim, in slow, dismal pantomime, 
against a shaded sky. 

Now, in the wide dream-light, I could seé| 
that, through all the ringing changes of the 
“ Woman’s Call,” from base to top-stone of the 
living pyramid, it was from each—even from 
those who garnished their clamors with rheto- 
ric and explanation—less the text of an argu- 
ment, than the key-note of a single life; and 
my mazed mind went groping for the abstract 
right. 

‘Daas I thought a glint of its “silver lining ” 
fell on me, from a cloudy corner, where weak 
women worked, in still patience, against want. 


paler—while more and more their faces shone, 
as the face of an angel, and their quiet lips 
opened to the words, “counted worthy to suf- 
fer.” Yes—the right to endure—that was it; 
the right, through faith and patience, to draw 
nearer, year by year, to the great Captain of 
our salvation. 

None gainsaid my triumphant solution, yet 
the fairly conceded right was not widely 
claimed. ~ 

But » hearty matron near me was drawing 
a different inference from the same premi 
calling cheerfully—a-top a pile of overturn 
cradles and prey her rickety ros- 
trum—in this wise: “Fellow-sisters! I seé 
what all this fuss is about. You want better 
husbands and better brothers—to make better 
homes. You've a right to them. But you 
can’t straighten the sticks ready grown and 
twisted. You must chape the Ladber twigs ; 
let’s go home and do it!’ 

A fat baby hand tore the paper screen from 
my day-dream—the tyrant fingers “ae 
the Women from their Rights—and, throug 
the Ug heaven-blue eyes, and six very new 
teeth, flashed a laugh into my face, while a 

baby voice gave me greeting as fresh as 
if “mamma” were the very newest discovery 
in lan age. It was all Right in a minute. 
Who but , in all the world, had a claim to the 


little word from the lips that made it my mu-| the 


sic? A name, from older lips, was 
mine too ; and lifting the special pleader to his 
place of right, and rubbing my eyes—which 
verflowed @ little—I woke to a long train of 


0 
rights, whose deeper value has no ta- 


‘the treaty of Washington (Clayton and Bul- 





eternal. 
_ Pity ’tis, dear public, you can have no list of 
Pony, the i Jing ink is it not tt 
carpet shed untimely by thas - 


municate to the 
same little in.' tween this Government and Spain, relating to 


alienable, whose plump fingers have a quicker 
turn for belles-leitres, than his-droaming elders 
oan overtake. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Senate, January 3, 1854. 

Messrs. Butler, Houston, and Geyer, appeared 
to-day. 

Mr, Seward said he desired to call the at- 
tention of tho Senate to a question of privilege. 
He eaid Senators must have seen, during the 
past week, 8 gentleman from the State of Ver- 
mont occupying a seat in the Senate. While it 
would afford the greatest pleasure to them all 
to have that gentleman in the Senate us a rep- 
resentative from Vermont, still there was con- 
nected with it a question of his right to do so. 
The cireumstances were known to all, and were 
somewhat peculiar; indeed, it was said they 
were new and singular, The facts were under- 
atood as follows: During the recess of the 


} Legislature of Vermont, the Hon. S. 8. Phelps 
“| was appointed “by the Governor of that State. 


to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Upham, who belonged to that class of Sen- 
ators whose terms expire on the 4th of March, 
1855, Under this appointment Mr. Phelps ap- 
peared at the last session of the Senate, and 
was sworn as a Senator from Vermont to fill 
the vacancy. Since that time, it is understood 
that the Legislature of Vermont have been in 
session, and have adjourned sine die without 
filliag the vacancy. The question now is, 
whether Mr. Phelps, under these circumstan- 
ces, is entitled to fill the vacancy under the 
temporary appoiztment of the Governor. After 
consultation with Senators and with the gen- 
tleman himself, and as the quection had to be 
raised by some one, it was determined that it 
should be done by him, (Mr. S ) 

He offered a resolution, reciting the facts of 
the case, and concluding with a declaration 
that the Hon. S. 8. Phelps is entitled to retain 
his seat as a Senator from Vermont. He moved 
that the resolution be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution was laid over. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pettit each presented 
numerous petitions, praying that the Govern- 
ment would extend its aid to the construction 
of a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Seward presented the memorial of 
Joseph L. Smith, prayirg that Congress would 
direct that the public documents printed by 
order of Congress be distributed among the 
several common schools in the United States. 

My. Bright gave notice of a bill to establish 
a board of accounts for the examination of all 
claims against the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Brodhead introduced a bill to prohibit 
the counterfeiting of the coin of the United 
States, and to punish the passing of counter- 
feit coin. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

On motion by Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Senate 
roceeded to the consideration of the bill for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Joshua 
Kennedy, deceased; and it was read a third 
time and passed. 

Oa motion by Mr. Pettit, the bill for the re- 
lief of Victor Morass was taken up and passed. 

On motion by Mr. Chase, the Senate proceed 
ed to the consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Major Caleb 
Swan, deceased, was passed. The vote was 
reconsidered, and the bill, being slightly amead 
ed, was then read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Gwin introduced a bill granting land to 
the State of California, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad therein between San Fran- 
cisco, San José, Benicia, and other places in 
that State. 

Mr. Weller introduced a bill to provide for 
the transportation of the United States mail in 
steamships between San Francisco, via the 
Sandwich Islands, to China. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Pest Roads. 

On motion by Mr. Chase, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to divide the State 
of Ohio into two Judicial Districts. 

Mr. Chase said he was not aware that there 
had been any recent action on the subject by 
the Legislature; nor did he know what the 
action of the Legislature had been, if any. He 
pointed out the great necessity for a division of 
the State into two Judicial Districts, and the 
great trouble and injury.caused by the diffi- 
culties in getting witnesses from distant parts 
of the State to the one place in the interior 
where the court was now held. A recent caso 
had demonstrated the neceasity for this divi- 
sion. This bill met the approval of both Sen- 
ators from Ohio, and also of a majority of the 
delegation from that State in the House. 

After some further debate, the motion to re- 
fer was agreed to. 

Mr. Shields introduced a bill to divide the 
State of I[liinois into two judicial districts; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, submitied a reso- 
lution of inquiry relating to a change in the 
plan of the Capitol extension. 

The bill to suppress the circulation of small 
notes in the District of Columbia was taken 
up and amended, so as to allow it to go into 
effect on the first of November next; read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. Fish introduced a bill to authorize the 
business of banking in the District of Colum- 
bia, and regulate the issuing and circulation 
of notes as money. 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, transmitting, in reply to a 
tésolution of the Senate, certain correepond- 
ence relating to the British Protectorate at the 
Mosquito coast, and other matters relating to 


wer treaty) of 1850. 

Mr. Cass gave notice that when the papors 
were printed, he would address the Ssnate on 
the subjects referred to by them. 

Afcer an Exeeutive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 3, 1854. 


There was a full attendance of members 
this morning. 

At 12 o’clock the Speaker called the House 
to order. After prayer by thé Chaplain of the 
Sena‘e, and the reading of the Journal, 

The Speaker called upon the committees for 
reports, when 

Mr. Aiken, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to change the name of 
the American-built brig John Dancan, which 
was read three times and passed. 

Several private bills were presented and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Bisse]!, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the joint resolution of 
thanks to Major General Wool, and asked 
that it be put on its passage, which was 
agreed to. ~ 

Whereupon, Mr. Giddings opposed the bill, 
on the ground that many officers and soldiers 
merited such commendation; that injustice 
would be done by the distinction conferred, 
and that the precedent would be injurious. 

Mr. Bissell replied by affirming the cause of 
Mr. Giddings’s opposition to be, that General 
Wool had gallantly served his whole country. 
The precedent had been established in the case 
of other officers, and Gen. Wool had heretofore 
been slighted. He had served under General 
Wool, and knew his worth. He concluded by 
moving the previous question, which — 
when the resolution was read three times an 


Mr. Henn, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back the bill for the relief of 
asers and locaters of swamp and 
overflowed lands, which was read twice, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, reported a reso- 
lation ordering the publication of 10,000 copies 
of the Report of the Coast Survey, which passed. 

The House thon proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the resolution heretofore reported by 
Mr. uesting the Prezideat to com- 

i ouse any correspondence be- 


United States na 


the imprisonment of Captain Thadeus Stevens 
and his officers and crew in 1850, which was 


passed. 

Mr. MeDonald’s bill, calling for information 
respecting the cost of the steamers of the 
, was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Bennett’s bill, granting public lands to 
the States for the purpose of education and in- 
ternal improvements, was taken up, the ques- 
tion being on the motion of Mr. Jones, of Ten- 
nesseo, to lay it on the table. 

At the request of Mr. McMullen, the mo- 
tion was withdrawn, when the question recur- 
red on the motion to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. McMullen moved that it be referred with 
instructions, modified at the request of Mr. 
Clingman, to inquire into the expediency of ap- 
proesiane all the proceeds of the sales of the 

ands to the support and increase of the 
navy. 

Mr. Bennett discussed the general subject, 
and could not conjecture why the benefits of 
the public lands have always accrued to the 
new States. He desired, by his bill, to confer 
benefits on all. 

Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, moved that the 
whole subject be laid on the table, which mo- 
tion was decided in the negative—ayes 62, 
nays 90. 

The motion.of Mr. McMullen was rejected, 
and the bill was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. Cutting submitted a preamble and res- 
olution relating to the correspondence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Greene C. Bron- 
eon, late Collector of the port of New York, 
requesting a copy of the published correspond- 
ence, and any other letters, between the par- 
ties, as preliminary to an investigation into the 
truth of the charges against the Collector. 
This resolution lies over under the rule. 

Oa motion of Mr. Chandler, it was resolved 
that a Select Committee be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of withdrawing from 
the Treasury of the United States the Smith- 
sonian fund, and investing the same in sound 
stocks. 

Mr. Bridges moved a resolution, that the 
Committee on Military Affairs inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a national foundry 
and armory at Allentown, county of Lehigh, 
Pennsylvania ; which lies over. 

So also does a resolution proposed by Mr. 
Florerce, that the Committee of Ways and 
Means inquire into the expediency of euspend- 
ing the preparation for as much of the build- 
ing of the assay office in the city of New York 
as provides for a refining establishment in con- 
nection with said assay office, and’ report by 
bill or otherwise: 

Ono motion by Mr. Millson, it was resolved 
that the Committee on Private Land Claims 
inquire into-the expediency of further extend- 
ing the time for saticfying the claims for boun- 
ty lands for military services in the war of 
1812, and that they report by bill or other- 
wice. 

On motion of Mr. Kidwell, it was resolved, 
that the Committee on Commerce inguire into 
the expediency of reporting « bill for the con- 
struction of a custom-house in Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. McMullen offered as a distinct resola- 
tion his proposed amendment to Mr. Benneit’s 
Land Bill; and it lies over. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Clingman was 
adopted, which looks to the exclusion of vessels 
belonging to our own or other Governments 
from competing with private enterprise in trans- 
porting freight or passengers. 

Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana, moved a resolu- 
tion, requiring the Commitice*of Ways and 
Means to report a bill repealing all duty on 
railroad iron; which, on motion of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, was laid on the table—yeas 78, nays 65. 

Mr. Jones, of Louisiana, submitted a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, to the effect, that the 
Secretary of War furnish this House with a 
statement of the expenses incurred by the Uni- 
ted States in consequence of the impediments 
to the navigation of Red river. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, sabmitted a resolu- 
tion, requesting the President to inform this 
House what information, if any, has beer re- 
ceived in the Post Office Department in relation 
to obstructions to the transporiatien of the 
mails on the route between Buffalo, New York, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, through the town of Er‘e, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; and what meas- 
ures have been taken, if any, by the Executive, 
to secure the uninterrupted transportation of 
the mails upon said route. This resolution lies 
over under the rule. 


Mr. Giddings submitted & resolution, requir. | 


ing the appointment of a sclect committee to 
whom all petitions and memorials on the sub- 
ject of peace and the establishment of arbitra- 
tion between nations shall be referred, to report 
thereon; which lies over. 

Mr. Preston moved a resolution of inquiry, 
respecting the orders given during the past 
year to our naval force in regard to our fishing 
interests. 

Mr. Churchwell submitted a resolution in- 
structing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to report a bill giving a credit of four years to 
railrcad companies to pay the duty on iron im- 
ported by them for railroad purposes; which, 
on motion of Mr. Hamilton, wes laid upon the 
table. The House then adjourned. 


Senate, January 4, 1854. 


Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Terri- | 


tories, reported back the bill to establish a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Nebraska, with amend- 
ments; which was ordered to be printed. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. 
Seward, relative to the question whether the 
Hon. 8. S. Phelps, of Vermont, be entitled to a 
seat as a Senator from that State. 

Mr. Foote urged the reference of the subject 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. He said it 
was the general opinion in Vermont, and in the 
Legislature of that State, when they failed to 
fill the vacancy, that the previous appointment 
by the Governor would continue. 

Mr. Badger ‘supported the motion to refer; 
but expressed the desire that Mr. Phelps would 
give the —— his views on the question. He 
said that all his own previous impressions were 
opposed to the right of the Senator to hold his 
seat. 

Mr. Butler said that his respect for the State 
of Vermont, and for the Senator himself, and 
for the commission he presented, would induce 
him to withdraw all opposition to the motion 
to refer. 


Mr. Phelps addressed the Senate, declaring | 


that no circumstances of a personal nature 
had induced him to appear here claiming a 
lace as Senator; nothing had induced him to 
fo so but a sense of duty to the State of Ver- 
mont, and to secure to her the right of a full 
representation. He said that the words of the 
Constitation concerning the filling of vacancies 
by the Governor were, that the Governor should 
have power to fill such vacancies until the next 
meeting of the Legislature of the State. He 
considered the limitation of the Constitution 
did not apply to the contiauance of the appoint- 
ment, and terminate it at the next meeting of 
the Legislature, but that the limitation was 
confined to the power of the Governor, whose 
power to fill a vacancy only continued until 
the Legislature met, when his power ceased. 

The Senate had decided in the case of Mr. 
Smith, of Maryland, that the meeting of the 
Legislature did not terminate the term of an 
Executive appointment. He entered into an 
argument to sustain this interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The subject was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Shields, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the joint resolution 
from the House, giving the thanks of Congress 
to General John E. Wool; and the same was 


considered and . é 

Mr. Hamlin, +he Committce on Com- 
merce reported a bill changing the name of the 
American-built brig John Dutton to Emma 
Eager, and g fine a registel in that name. 
Also, & bill shanging the namé of the steamer 
Falcon to Queen a ite which bills were sever- 





. Sumner presented the procoedings of a 


wRS 


public meeting held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
presided over by the mayor of that city, assist- 
ed by numerous eminent persons, praying a re- 
duction of ocean postage. Referred, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Brodhead introduced a bill extending 
the provisions of the several acts granting 
bounty land to officers and soldiers of the mili- 
tary service of the U. States. Referred. 

Mr. Stuart introduced a bill granting land 
to the State of Michigan, to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and branches in that 
State. Referred. 

Mr. Bright introduced a bill providing for 
the purchase of a site and for the erection of 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of 
the U. States Courts and the Post Office at In- 
diunapolis, Indiana. 

Mr. James introdaced a bill for the relief of 
the officers and soldiers of the Rhode Island 
brigade of the Revolutionary wer, their heirs 
and assigns. Referred. 

Oa motion by Mr. Hanter, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to extend the ware- 
housing system, by establishing private bonded 
warehouses; and the came was read three 
times, and pissed. 

_ Mr. Jones, of Tennessce, submiticd a resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to, calling upon the 
Secretary of War for the report of the Com- 
missioner appointed to select a site for a mili- 
tary asylum. 

On thotion of Mr. Chase, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of his resolution 
directing an inquiry by the Committee on 
Roads and Canals as to the expediency of con- 
structing a railroad from one of the Western 
States to California. 

Mr. Gwin opposed the reference of the sub- 
ject to that committee, and moved to amend 
the resolution by referring the President’s Mes- 
sage and all other bills and papers on the sub- 
ject to a select committee of nine members. 

Mr. Chase contended that this subject prop- 
erly belonged to the duties assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. Bright had no objection to referring the 
subject to a select committee; but if it be re- 
ferred to any standing committee, it should be 
sent to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. Seward and ‘Mr. Weller supported the 
motion to refer to a select committee. 

Mr. Pratt said it was proposed to refer the 
President’s Message as well as other things to 
this committee. He had read the Message, 
and confessed his inability to discover what is 
the opinion of the President touching the power 
of the grant over this subject. He thought a se- 
leci committee, chosen from all sections, would 
perhaps lead to some measures framed in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the Executive, who 
otherwise might control the action of Congress 
on the sabject. 

Mr. Butler opposed all select committees. 
He favored a reference to one of the standing 
committees. 

Mr. Badger followed in favor of a select 
committee, and Mr. Chase replied. 

The question was taken, and the amend- 
ment referring the subject to a select commit- 
tee of nine Senators, to be appointed by the 
Chair; which was agreed to—ayes 54, noes 9. 

Resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, offered a resolution di- 
recting the printing of 5,000 copies of the bill 
for the establishment of a Territorial Govern- 
meat for Oregon. Adopted. 

And then, on motion, the Senate adjourned. 


House of Representatives, Jan.4, 1854. 

Mr. Hunt, of Louisiana, made a personal ex- 
planation in relation to his vote oa the propo- 
sition to repesl the duty on railroad iron, made 
yesterday. He is opposed+to the measure; he 


to the “gag law,” 
themeelves in calling the previous question. 

Mr. Houston, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported a bill making ap- 
propriations for the construction of fortifica- 
tions, &e. 

Mr. Bayly, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the ascertainment and settle- 
ment of the claims of American citizens for 
French spoliations. 

Mc. Catting’s resolution relating to the con- 
troversy between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Gzeeae C. Bronson, late Collector of the 
Port of New York, and the removal of the lat- 











ter, was called up. 
Mr. Cutting proceeded to address the House, 
| when—- 


Mr. Clingman, by his permission, remarked | 
that he would vote for the resolution, if the | 


purpose was to bring the Secretary to account- 
ability for his conduct, but would not vote for 
a resolution for mere political effect. 

Mr. Catting reviewed the history of the con- 
troversy, and urged that certain articles in the 
Union made necessary an investigation to pro- 
tect Mr. Bronson from slanderous charges. 
He wished to develop the fact that the Presi- 
dent shou'd be held responsible for the conduct 
of the Seerctary, and the publications of the 
Union. 

Mr, Catting poreisted in speaking amidst 
many interrupiions, and argued that the cfii- 
cial character of the editor of the Union, as 
printer to the House, gave authority and im- 
portance to his assaults. 

He concluded by moving the provious ques- 
tion, when Mr. Orr, of S. C., moved to lay the 
resolution on the table; which was decided in 
| the affirmative—yeas 104, nays 66. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved to termi- 
nate the debate on the President’s Message in 
Committee of the Whole at 3 o’clock to-day, 
and refused to modify his resolution by 
naming % future day ; when 

Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table; which prevailed. 

At 25 minutes before 2 o'clock, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, Mr. Ocr in the chair ; 
| when 

Mr. Washburn, of Maino, addressed the 
House on the annexation of the Sandwich [sl- 
lands. He deprecated the morbid desire of con- 
quest or territorial acquisition that pervades 
the country, and believ.d that the attention of 
the Republic should be directed to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the Territories we now 
possess. 

The energies of the nation, he contended, 
could here find amyle scope for their profitable 
exercise in the promotion of the arts of peace. 
He would have us guided by the principles that 
were avowed and cherished by the early fathers 
of the Republic, which were not those of an ag- 
gressive ambition. He, however, entered upon 
an historical and descriptive account of the 
islands. 

The House, after having come out of Com- 
mittee, took up the joint resolution authorizing 
the President to confer the title of Lieutenant 
General. A motion to lay on the tabie failed, 
and the resolution was then referred to the 
Military Committee. 

Several bills were referred to appropriate 
committees, and the House adjourned. 


Senate, Jan. 5, 1854. 

Oa motion by Mr. Badger, it was ordered 
that when the Senate adjourn, it be till Mon- 
day next. , 

r. Foot gave notice of a bill to provide for 
the construction of a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi river to the Pacific coast, which he said 
be would explain at the time of its introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Houston submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
a ny inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the erection of a suitable 
building for the Department of State. 

Mr. Douglas suggested that the resolution 
be amended by including—and for the luterior, 
War, and Navy Departments. The resolution 
was modified accordingly, and then adopted. 

Mr. Mallory introduced a bill to establish a 
land district in the State of Florida, to be 
called the district of Tampa. Referred. 

Oa motion of Mr. Cass, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce 





be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation for the survey of the 


is in favor of protection, and especially opposed | 
to all insidious means of defeating it: and also | 
of which members avail | 


iN: 


harbors on Lake Superior, within the limits of 
the United States. 

Mr. Mallory submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be rcquested to communicate to the Senate the 
amount of public money received and expended 
by Luther Blake, late agent of the United 
States for the removal of Indiaus from Florida, 
as such agent, with the objects for which said 
money was expended, and the number of In- 
dians removed by him. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, submitted the fol- 
lowing regolution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of purchasing three of Thomas H. Bar- 
low’s Planctariums, for the use of West Point 
Military Academy, Annapolis Naval School, 
aud National Observatory. 

My. Johnson, of Arkansas, gave notice of a 
bill to grant to the new States an additional 
section of land, in each township, for school 
phrpcses. 

Mr. James presented the memorial of L. P. 
Holladay & Co., praying leave to erect on the 
public grousde, in the City of Weshingten, « 
first-class hotel. 

After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the Senate, at an early hour, ad- 
journed. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 5, 1854. 

Mr. Walley, of Massachusetts, appeared to- 
day and tock his seat. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury was presented, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. It relates to the loss 
of the revenue cutter Hamilton, and recom- 
mends the building of other vessels for this 
service. 

Also, a communication from the same De- 
ariment, in relation to a custom-house at San 
réncieco; witich was referred to the Commit- 

tee on Commerce. 

Also, 2 communication from the Secretary of 
War, enclosing reports, maps, and estimates, 
relative to the improvement of the Mississippi 
river. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Dean, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, unanimously reported back the joint 
resolution of thahks to Captain Ingraham, with 
a substitute for the same, in which is omitted 
any declaration respecting the citizenship of 
Koezta. The presentation of a medal instead 
of a sword is also recommended, as the condect 
of Captain Ingraham is regarded in a civil and 
not in a military character. 

The substitute was explained by Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Bayly. ; 

Mr. Millson was unprepared to vote for the 
resolution, though disposed to commend the 
conduct of Captain Ingraham. He thought 
the terms of the resolution should he well con- 
sidered, and hoped its consideration might be 
deferred. 

Mr. Bayly assured the House that it had 
been well considered in the committee, and 
spoke of its having received the scrutiny and 
approval of every member of the committee, 
including the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Chandler.] whom he spoke of with court- 
esy as a@ Federalist. [Laughter.] Mr. Bayly 
was weary of seeing the United States always 
a defendant in controversies euch as the Koezta 
cace involved. He believed Koszta should have 
been protected, and he fully commended the 
conduct of Captain Ingrahem. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, had not believed 
any objection would arise. He spoke of the 
character of the committee reporting the rezo- 
lution, and declared that the resolution con- 
tained no sentiment to which any Whig or 
Democrat could object. It simply approved 
the act of Captain Ingraham in extending the 
protection of our Government to Mr. Koezta, 
and authorized the President of the Untted 
States to present a medal, in a suitable manner. 
Mr. Orr would thank Captain Ingraham, in 
the name of humanity and of patriotism, and 
earnestiy and eloquently opposed Mr. Mill- 
son’s motion to refer the subject to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Captain Ingraham had 
not delayed his action a moment, nor should 
the Government of his nation delay to do him 
honor. 

Mr. Richardson, of Mlinois, advocated the 
immediate paesage of the resolution. He de- 
clared that Captain Ingraham had won honor 
for the flag of his country, and that a vote of 
thanks and a testimonial to him, and _ bis offi- 
cers and crew, would be alco by implication a 
deserved commendation of the noble response 
of the Secretary of State to the demand of t 
Austrian Government. 

Mr, Millson disclaimed the intention of op- 
posing the resolution. He appeared to approve 
the conduct of Captain Ingraham, however, 
upon considerations of humanity alone, as his 
individual act, and not ag an act in the dis 
charge of his legitimate duty. 

Mr. Richardson approved of his condnet, 
because it was the act of our Government, and 
because it has served to elevate cur Govyern- 
ment in the estimation of tne world. 

Mr. Hillyer thought the only,duty of Con- 
grees was to give expression to the national 
sentiment. He respected every moral and hu- 
mane sentiment involved, but he wished the 
world to know that our Government had as- 
sumed ail responsibility in the premises. 

Mr. Chandler delivered a brief, but exceed- 
ingly eloquent speech, in support of the reve 
lution. He approved all that had been said 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orr,] except the allusion to himeelf, though he 
did not disclaim the party affinity imputed. 
He approved the resolution upon the principles 
of both humanity and patriotism, quoting the 
aphorism, “he gives twice who gives promptly.”’ 
He was listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Phillips would vote for the resolution, 
but was in favor of the original. He was not 
in favor of 2 compromise which sacrifices the 
full and frank avowal of principles. He would 
assign the reasons for the passage of the reso- 
lution. He would have the worid te know that 
the heart of the American nation was right on 
the subject; that the principles upon which 
Capiain Ingraham acted will ever guide where 
the rights of American citizens of any degree 
are involved. Mr. Koszta’s quasi-citizenship 
entitled him to our protection, and he would 
have it so proclaimed. He denied the right of 
Captain Ingraham to put in jeopardy bis life, 
and those cf his companions, and the safety of 
his ship, and the position of our Government, 
upon any other than National principles. 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, was opposed to all 
the propositions that had been made. He might 
be, as on a former occasion, (in the case of ecr- 
tain Kossuth resolutions, we believe,) in a mi- 
nority of one ; but, if allowed an opportunity, he 
would, at a future time, show that no such res- 
olution should be adopted, and that the letter 
of the Secretary of State would not stand the 
tests he would apply to it. The “ National 
heart,” he said, was not always right. A dis- 
tracting foreigner had once carried it away, 
and Captain Long was condemned for an act 
requiring great courage, when he prevented 
Kossuth from producing strife between this 
country and France. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennesse, regarded the pas- 
sago of the resolution as the duty of Congress. 
He dissented from the opinion of Mr. Smith, 
that a man should not be thanked for the per- 
formance of his duty. He thought thats great 
and perilous daty, performed in a fesrlees and 
noble manner, should ever receive our special 
commendation. He alluded to the omission of 
such a daty on a memorable occasion, at Ha- 
vans. He regretted the rogulations of our na- 
vy would not permit the promotion of Captain 
Ingraham. He had been informed thet the 
Austrian commander bad been promoted for 
the part he had acted. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginie, was in favor of de- 
lay and consideration, He was in favor of 
a full-and emphs ic expression of opinions on 
the subject. * 

Between Mr. Bayly and Mr. Smith some 
pleacantry occurred, in regard to the right to 
the floor; when 4 
Mr. Smith proceeded to. review the subject, 
and affirmed that tho Inaugural and the letter 








of Mr. Marcy had proclaimed doctrines that 
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would yet be recognised and respected through- 
out the eivilied world. 


= Secretary of State had ae based 
right to protect Kossta @ grounds 

his citizenship, but of his domicil in this coun- 
ry. In Europe, the doctrines assumed b 
Secretary Marcy had not been openly pol 
by responsible journals or statesmen. He 
would not sustain Ca) 
not u 
seized at Smyrna, held in his hand a 
guarantying to him American protecti 


aptain Ingraham had no right to look behind 
t for his Government to do, if 
it thought proper. His duty was to respect it, 
and he pevlrmed it. 

errit. Smith followed in a brief speech, 
among the most beautiful and impressive ever 
delivered in this body. He rejoiced in the 
sentiments he had heard uttered by gentlemen 
from Virginia and South Carolina. He too 
would vote for the resolutions on principles of 
humanity. He would extol whomsoever would 
rescue the ge We shall not even at- 

thi 


that. That was 


My. 


tempt to sketch this noble and touching effort 


There was breathless attention in the Hall, 


ptain Ingraham at all, if 
a principle. Koszta, when lawlessly 
paper 

on 


Bank, N. Y., and was received from the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; also, numer- 
ous other notes, purporting to be on various 
banks in this city and Georgetown, D. C., 
which never existed, that we have over been 
able to find out. 

Our friends cannot be too careful in select- 
ing money to send us. For their guidance, we 
would state that no notes perporting to be is- 
sued in this city or Georgetown are considered 
good, or will be received by ue, except the fol- 
lowing: 

Bank of Washington, Bank of Metropolis, 
Patriotic Bank, and Exchange Bank of Selden, 
Withers, & Co., of this city; Bank of Com- 
merce, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, and Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, Georgetown, D. C. 
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and the tones of the speaker’s voice fell with ue 


clearness and emphasis upon every ear. | This 
speech will be found in full in another column. | 

After Mr. Gerrit Smith had concluded his 
speech, he was followed by Mr. Churchwell 
and Mr. Bayly, in support of the resolutions in 
commedation of Captain Ingraham; when 
Mr. Perkins obtained the floor, and the House 


adjourned. 





OUB LIST. 

Don’t stop, good friends, if you please. The 
List has not quite renewed, and we have back 
numbers for all. If ever we needed hearty 
co-operation, it is now. Loss we shall suffer 
this year, on the new enterprise of the Daily , 


The resolutions which formed the subject of | but we trust, through your earnest efforts to 


debate were as follows: 


“Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, That the 
thanks of Congress be, and they are hereby, 
presented to Duncan N. Ingraham, command- 
ing the U. States sloop-of-war St. Louis, for his 
judicious and gallant conduct on the second 


day of July last, ia extending the protection o 


the American Government to Martin Kosata, 
by rescuing him from forcible and illegal seiz- 
ure and imprisonment on board the Austrian 


brig Hussar. 


“ Resolved, That the President of the United 
uested to cause to 
be made a medal, with suitable devices, and 
presented to Captain Duncan N. Ingraham, as 
# testimonial of the high sense entertained by 
Congress of his valor, promptness, and judicious 


States be, and is hereby, 


conduct on the above-mentioned occasion. 


“ Resolved, That the President of the United 
States cause the foregoing resolutions to be 
communicated ‘to Capt. Duncan N.Angraham, 
in such terms as he may deem best calculated 


to give effect to the objects thereof.” 


Senate, Jan. 6, 1854. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 6, 1854. 


A communication from the War Depart- 
ment, giving information respecting the expend- 
itures and estimates for Rivers and Harbors, 
came up for consideration on the proposition 
to relieve the Committee of Ways and Means 
of its consideration, and refer it to the Com- 


mittee on Commerce. 


This was opposed by Mr. Ewing, of Ken- 


tucky, and other gentlemen, who though 


Weatern interests would not be so likely to be 
promoted by the reference to the proposed 
committee. A protracted debate ensued, 
in which the general subject of internal im- 
articipated in by 
unt of La., Mr. 


provements was involved, 
Mr. Dunbar of La., Mr. 
Campbell of Ohio, and others. 


Mr. Dunbar was in favor of the present 


recommendation, but not in favor of “a gene 


rai system of internal improvement;” but 


Messrs. Hunt and Campbell wanted a defini 
tion of this term, and were opposed to partia 
improvements. Mr. Campbell thought the ex 


pression as vague as that relating to “a judi- 


cious tariff.” 


Mr. Wentworth was in favor of referring 
the subject to the Committee on Commerce, 
and thought the reference to the Committee on 
He was in- 
terrapted by Messrs. Fuller of Maine, Gray 
«Kentucky, Ewing of Kentucky, Campbell 
of Ohio, and Hunt of Louisiana, who, by his 
permission, explained their positions upon this, 
and some of them upon former bills relating 
Tt was finally re- 


Roads and Canals would kill it. 


to internal improvements. 

ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
This being the day assi 

pose, the Speaker took up 


A number of private an 
were also presented and referred. 


At twonty minutes past one o’clock the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, and was occupied there- 
with until the adjournment, which was until 
next Tuesday, thus giving members an oppor- 
tunity, as has been customary for some years, 
of spending a day in honor of the victory of 


New Osleans. 





MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FREE DEM. 


OCBATIC COMMITTEE. 


Vatiey Fores, Pa, Dec. 31, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


As the Era is reed by many who do not see 


the local Free Democratic papers of this State, 


i wish through its columns to call the attention 
of Free Democrats generally to the approach- 
ing meeting of the State Committee, of which 
2 notice appears in another column. The Com- 
mittee, according to the resolution of the Con- 
vention of ist last June, is to consist of three 
members from each of the counties of Allegha- 
ny, Dauphin, Montgomery, and Philadelphia, 
and one from each of the other counties in the 
State. Up to the present time, the information 
obtained by the Committee has enabled them 
to carry out this plan for all the counties ex- 
} Adams, Berks, Bed- 
ford, Cambria, Carbon, Centre, Columbia, Cum- 
berland, Franklin, Falton, Huntingdon, Jeffer- 
son, Juniata, Mifflin, Monroe, Montour, North- 


cept the following, viz: 


umberland, Pike, Schuylkill, and Sullivan. 


_In some of these a few names have been fur- 
nished to the Committee, but no communica- 
tion has been received from the individuals 
themselves, except in perhaps a singlo instance. 
been ascertainéd, 
though there are, doubtless, Free Democrats 
in nearly all of them. If is, therefore, suggest- 
ed to any such, in those counties, that are will- 
ing to aid in completing the organization of the 
Svate, that they meet the Committee at Harris- 
counties, and 
post cflices, with the Treasurer of the Commit- 
tee, and thus give an opportunity of filling such 


In the others no names have 


burg, and register their names; 


vacancies as may still exist. 


Oar friends will doubtless ece the importance 
and likewise of a 
general attendance of all its members at this 
meeting. If none of the counties above named 
should farnish members, there will still be 44 
counties represented by 52 members. If these 
should generally attend, it will be a more im- 
poees State mesting than any which has yet 


of fillnig up the committee, 


sen held by tho party in this State, and wil 


%0 far to give us an existence, living, acting, 


aud growing, in every part of it. 


As the State Temperance Convention meets 
at the same time and place, there will be in 
this circumstance a strong inducement for Free 
rohibitory liquor 
3 \ platform, to attend 
and give their countenance to that demonstra- 


Democrats, who recognise a 
law as @ part of their State 


tion in its favor. 


These meetings will also afford us the fur- 
thor advantage of showing to Temperance men 


the false position in which they place them- 

y y support a party which has 
reviled us for adopting unreservedly the meas- 
ure which they themcelves profess to make par- 

( on the other hand, 
while they support a party which has caatious. 
ly avoided any endorsement of that measitre, 
é ; ; Free Democrat- 
10 candidates, against whom they can bring no 
Worse accusation than that they oppose the 
enormous and unconstitutional aggressions of 


selves, While the 
amount io all others; or, 


and yet refuss their support to 


the Slave Power. 
The Free Democratic 


of their readers to the subject. 


C. P. Jonzs. 


Beware or CounTerverr anp Bocus Notr 


ed fo: that pur- 
e private bills on 
the table, as received from the Senate, which 
were severally read and _— referred. 

unimportant bills 


and independent 

pers of the State, in order to further the objeot 
of this communication, are requested to givo it 
& place in their columns, or call the attention 


keep up the Weekly List, that we shall be able 
to bear it. 





AN APOLOGY. 
An apology is necessary fur the miserable 
quality of paper on which this edition is print- 
ed. We had to take it or nothing. The evil 


f will soon be remedied. 





THE LEMMON CASE—INTERFERERCE OF GOV- 
ERNOR COBB. 


Oar readers have not forgotten the Lemmon 
case. Mr. Lemmon, a citizen of Virginia, on 
his way to Texas with slaves, found it conve- 
nient to stop at New York. A habeas corpus 
being taken out, tho slaves were declared by 
Judge Payne eatitled to freedom, on the 
ground that, having been brought into the 
State, by the will of the master, they became 
free by ite fandamental law, to the operation 
of which there is and can be no exception, 
but in the case of fugitive slaves, the right to 
reclaim whom is expressly provided for by the 
Constitution of the United States. According 
to the newspaper accounts at the time, Judge 
Payne made the decision with sorrow, and sub- 
sequently joined with others in raising a fund 
to indemnify Mr. Lemmon for the loss of “the 
slaves.” 

Governor Cobb, of Georgia, in his parting 
message to the Legislature, while congratula- 
,| ting the country upon the termination of all 
sectional strife, thought proper to review this 
case, and indulge in a strain of remark well 
calculated to rekindle the fires of sectional- 


ism: 

“Though indemnified fully, I believe, by vol- 
untary subscription, yet the principle involved 
in the decision is one of vast importance and 
of startling tendency, in which the interest of 
Mr. Lemmon becomes insignificant, and the 

interest of every slaveholding State paramount 
1 andequal. Virginia and Texas have no deeper 
interest than Georgia and Alabama. It is un- 
derstood that an appeal has been taken from 
the decision to the appellate court of New 
York, and it is probable that the final adjudi- 
cation of the question involved will be made 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The deliberate determination of any question 
by that tribunal commands and should receive 
the respect of the country, and constitutes a 
precedent controlling subsequent cases. The 

rinciples involved in the decision of Judge 
Payne will bs better considered in a court 
room than in a documbént like the present. It 
is not my purpose, therefore, to submit an ar- 
gument on the correctness of that decision. If 
euch is the law, it is the first time that it has 
been solemnly thus pronounced in a case made 
before any tribunal within my knowledge. If 
it be true that the citizens of the slaveholding 
States who, by force of circumstances or for 
convenience, seek a passage through the terri- 
tory of a non-slaveholding State with their 
slayes, are thereby deprived of their property 
in them, and the slaves ipso facto become eman- 
cipated, it is time that we know the law as it 
is. No court in America has ever announced 
this tobe law. It would be exceedingly strange 
if it should be. By the comity of nations the 
personal status of every man is determined by 
the law of his domicil, and whether he be bend 
or free, capable or incapable there, he remains 
80 everywhere until 8 new domicil is acquired. 
This is but the courtesy of nation to nation, 
founded not upon the statute, but is absolutely. 
noceseary for the peace and harmony of States, 
and for the enforcement of private justice. A 
denial of this comity is unheard among civil- 
ized nations; and if deliberately and wantonly 
persisted in, would be just cause of war. Can 
it be possible that the courtesy yielded by in- 
dependent nations to each other can be right- 
fu y denied by one of these States to the oth- 
ers? Is the bond of union an authority or 
reason for a course of conduct so unjustifiable 
without that bond? Did the framers of the 
Constitution, so wise and so provident as to all 
other possible causes of disturbance between 
the States, permit so pregnant a source of dis- 
cord to pass unheeded and unprovided for? In 
yielding our right to make treaties and to de- 
clare war, have we left ourselves remediless in 
cases of palpable ‘violation of the law and 
comity of nations? The adjudication of these 
questions by the tribunal organized under the 
Constitution cannot be reviewed with indiffer- 
ence by us. Every slaveholding State should 
be heard before that tribunal. | therefore rec- 
ommend that, in the event of the Lemmon 
case being carried before the Supreme Court, 
the Executive be authorized to employ able 
counsel, in behalf of the State of Georgia, to 
be heard before that court upon theee ques- 
tions.” 
The Governor (or ex-Governor, a3 he is now) 
betrays a strange ignorance of law and facts. 
Slavery is against Natural Right, and is sanc- 
tioned alone by local law. The law under 
which a slave is held in Virginia, is municipal, 
and has no extra-territorial force. It is not 
the law of New York, or of any other State. 
The law of New York recognises every human 
being on its soil, as free, with the-single excep- 
tion created by the “higher law” of the Federal 
Constitution, that of a person held to service 
1! or labor in another State, escaping into it: but the 
New York law, although in accordance with Na- 
tural Right, has no force in Virginia. A slave- 
holder who carries his slaves to New York, 
cannot carry with him the municipal laws 
of Virginia, or any other State, He. and his 
servants, carried by his voluntary act into New 
York, stand equally free in the eye of the fun- 
damental law of that State. He cannot hold 
them subject under Virginia law, for that has 
no extra-territorial force. He cannot hold them 
subject under New York law, for that is the 
Law of Liberty. “But comity requires from 
New York that she respect in such a case the 
municipal lawe of Virginia.” That would be 
true, were not the question one of fundamental 
right; but comity cannot justify the Judiciary 
of New York in violating the organic law of 
the State, nor in any case can it justify a 
breach of justice. The slaves, released from 
bondage, ‘by the voluntary act of the master 
in conveying them beyond the boundary of the 
State under whose laws they were held to ser- 
vice, and also in introducing them into a 
free State, acquire a right to protection—the 
protection of their liberties; and no comity 





Wo have received within the ror aane nro | Cowid justify the State in withholding such 


weeks over one hundred dollars of counterfeit 
or bogus money, in notes of the denomination 
of from one to ten dollars each, and from va- 


| protection. It is just as much bound to pro- 
weet against violence, as their quondam 
m . 3 
pearangs 8 sa “If it be true that the 
sitizens of slaveholding States, who, by 
forve of circumstances or for convenience, seek 





"holding State with their slaves, are thereby 


deprived of their property in them, and the 
slaves ipso facto become emancipated, it is 
time that we should know the law asit is. No 
court in America has ever announced this to 
be the law.” 
That is cool, considering that sinco the year 
1836, such announcement has been repeatedly 
made by tho Courts of Massachusotts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Ohio, and the principle 
of the law--namely, the purely municipal 
character of slavery—has been repeatedly af- 
firmed by Judge McLean of the Supreme 
Bench, and by the higher Courts of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and other Slave States. 
Nor is it true that, by the comity of nations, 
the status of Slavery adheres to a man, wher- 
ever he goes beyond the jurisdiction of the State 
which fastens this status upon him. Precisely 
the reverse is true. Neither by the law nor by 
the comity of nations can fugitive criminals be 
reclaimed, much less fugitives from service. 
Reclamation can be, and is, made only in virtue 
of express stipulation. Hence the clause ineerted 
in our Constitution, as an agreement between 
the States, in relation to such fugitiver, who, 
the framers of that instrument well understood, 
could not be reclaimed under any regulations 
of International Law or Comity. A denial of 
this comity, says the Governor, “is unheard 
of among civilized nations, and if deliberate- 
ly and wantonly persisted in,’ would be just 
cause of war!” We venture to say that this 
is the crudest and most ridiculous declaration 
ever uttered, even by an American Governor. 
Not to appeal to all history, which flatly con- 
tradicts the averment, we need but refer to 
what is notorious to the whole world—that 
Great Britain now shelters under her Govern- 
ment eleven thousand fugitive slaves from this 
country, has once for all refused to deny them 
asylum, and has absolutely refused to surren- 
der slaves from the South, driven by stress of 
weather into her West India ports, since the 
date of Emancipation in her Islands, or to 
make compensation for them. Her decision on 
this last point was rendered in 1842; and from 
that time to this, our Government has been 
acquiescent. And yet, according to this en- 
lightened Governor, it is a just cause of war! 
The movement now on foot, led by the State 
of Virginia, and to be sustained by other alave- 
holding States, if the advice of Governor Cobb 
be taken, aims at no less than the National- 
ization of Slavery, and the abrogation of the 
Municipal Laws of all the Free States, through 
the agency of the Federal Judiciary. In other 
words, itis a most flagrant demonstration of 
the worst kind of Federalism, emanating {rom 
@ State which boasts of her love of State rights 
and abhorrence of Federal Centralization. 





THE NFBRASKA BILL—AGITATION IN PROS- 
PECT. 


During the last Congress, an effort was made 
in the Committee on Territories, in dealing 
with the Nebraska Question, to run the south- 
ern boundary of the proposed Territory along 
the 38th parallel of north latitude, with the 
manifest purpose of avoiding a recognition of 
the Missouri Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 
min. The effort failed—the trae boundary of 
the Territory was preserved—the bill went to 
the Senate, and there met with the opposition 
of the Southern Senators, because it proposed 
the erection of a Territory, which, in virtue of 
the Missouri Proviso of 1820, would be free. 
It failed, as we all know ; and siace that time, 
Senator Atchison in Missouri has been oppo- 
sing the organization of any such Territory, 
unless slayeholdars could have secured to thera 
the privilege of carrying slaves into it. In his 
speech at Lafayette, Micsouri, he boidly de- 
clared that he would vote for no bill to organize 
Nebraska, unless the Missouri Compromise, 
which excluded Slavery from all territory north 
of 36 deg. 30 min., were suspended! This was 
reopening the agitation cf the Question of Sla- 
very with a vengeance. 

We perceive that in the Senate Mr. Douglas 
has “reported back the bill to organize tho 
Territory of Nebraska, with sundry amend- 
ments,” intended, we prosume, to meet the de- 
mands of Senator Atchison. Whether they do 
80, or not, we shall have occasion to examine. 
We find in a morning paper a synopsis of the 
bill, as follows: 

“The first section of the bill defines the 
boundary as follows: All that part of the Uni- 
ted States included within the following limits, 
except such portions as are hereinafter express- 
ly exempted from the operation of this aci, viz: 
eginning at the southwest corner of the State 
of Missouri; thence west on the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. north letitude until it intersects the 
103d meridian of longitude west of ‘treenwich ; 
thence north on the came meridian until it in- 
tersects the 38th paralicl of north latitude; 
thenee west on the game parallel of latitude to 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains; the2ce 
northward along and upon tho summit of sa‘d 
range of mountains to the western boundary of 
the Territory of Minnesota ; thence southward 
on and with said boundary to the Missouri 
river; thence down the centre of the main 
channel of said river to the State of Missouri; 
thence south on and with the western bound- 
ary of said State, to the place of beginning, bo 
created into a temporary Government, by the 
name of the Territory of Nebraska; and when 
admitted as a State or States, the said Terri- 
tory, or any portion of the same, shall be ro- 
ceived into the Union with or without Slavery, 
as their Constitutions may prescribe at the 
time of their admission, provided that nothing 
contained in the act shal! be construed to in- 
hibit the Government of the United States 
from dividing such territory into two or more 
Territories, in such manner and at such times 
as Congross may deem convenient and proper ; 
or from attaching any portion of said territory 
to any other State or Territory of the United 
States; provided, further, that nothing shall 
be construed to impair the rights of person or 
property now pertaining to the Indiaus in said 
Territory, so Jong as such rightsgshall remain 
unextinguished by treaty, or to include any 
territory which, by treaty with any Indian 
tribe, is not without the consent of said tribe, 
to be included within the jimits or jurisdiction 
of any State or Territory; but all such terri- 
tory shall be excepted out of the boundaries, 
and constitute no part of the Territory of Ne- 
braska, until said tribe shall signify their as- 
sent to the President of the United States to 
be included within the said Territory of Ne- 
braska; or to affect the authority of the Uni- 
ted States to make any regulation respecting 
such Indians, their lands, property, or other 
fights, by treaty, laws, or otherwise, which it 
would have been competent for ths Govern- 
ment to make if this act had never paseed. 

“Témakes the act of 1793, en 
from justice and persons escaping from ser- 
vice of their masters, ther with the amend- 
atory act of 1850, to extend to and bo in full 
force in the Territory. - . 

“The Constitution and laws of the United 
States, not locally inapplicable, are to be in full 


es The seat of Government is to be located at 
Fort Leavenworth.” 


Tho part relating to Slavery is the follow- 


SN Andiseliah clasilisil esa. Wate’ er. Bintes, 
the said Territory, or any portion of the same, 
shall be received into the Union, with or with- 
out Slavery, as their Constitutions may prescrib: 
at the time of their admission.” 

This is a reaffirmation of one of the provi- 
sions of the Compromise Measures of 1850, ex- 
torted by the supporters of Slavery. It doos 
not touch the Trrit rial relations of Nebraska 
to Slavery, as they are already defined and set- 
the act of 1820,. for the 
ri as a State: 
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than in the 


ishment of whereof the 
parties shall have been duly oted, shall be, 
and hereby is, prohibited forever. - 


“Provided, alwa at an n esca- 
ping into the jaan teak whom Inborer service 
18 lawfully claimed iw any State or Territory of 
the United States, such fugitive may be /aw/ful- 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claim- 
ing his or her labor or service a3 aforesaid.” 
Missouri could not have been admitted as a 
slaveholding State, without this restriction. 
The Compromise virtually divided the Territo-: 
ry of Louisiana into two parts, the one below 
36 deg. 30 min. being secured for slave labor, 
the one above 36 deg. 30 min. to free labor. 
It has been held to be in force ever since, and 
nobody has dreamed that Slavery could exist 
in the territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. Now, 
however, that the Indian title is about to be 
extinguished, and the vast region from the 
borders of the Western States to the Rocky 
Mountains is to be openod for the formation of 
free States, Senator Atchison and his slaye- 
holding associates seek to throw up “the bar- 
gain.” They have got all that it originally 
gave them, and they now demand all that was 
given to Freedom. The reaffirmation, in the 
bill of Mr. Douglas, of the Compromise of 1850, 
is not quite up to their demand, for it leaves the 
Missouri restriction in full force in tho Terri- 
tory, so long as it shall remain a Territory. 
Still, as the Pro-Slavery Party in Congress has 
boldly attempted in this bill to secure a reaf- 
firmation of the provisions of tae Compromise 
of 1850, which declares that any State apply- 
ing for admission shall be received, with or 
without Slavery, as it may elect, we insist that 
the Anti-Slavery Party should require a reaf- 
firmation of the Proviso of the Missouri act of 
1820, which excludes Slavery from all territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., so long as it remains 
Territory. 





NEBRASKA—AGITATION—THE WHOLE QUES. 
TION RE-OPENED, 

When we eaid, in the preceding article, that 
the Proviso of the Missouri act of 1820 vir- 
tually divided the Louisiana Territory into two 
parts — the one below 36 deg. 30 min. being 
secured for slave labor, the one above 36 dog. 
30 min. to free labor—we did not mean to ad- 
mit that the provision itself secured the exist- 
ence of Slavery anywhere. It did no such 
thing; but Slavery existed below 36 deg. 30 
min, as 2 fact, and, Congross forbearing to 
legislate for its exclusion thence, while it did 
banish it expressly from above that parallel 
of latitude, tacitly and wrongfully sanctioned 
it below. 

With this explanation, we resume the con- 
sideration of the eubject of Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

While the Whig and Democratic Parties 
stand committed, through the declarations of 
their National Conventions, to resist the agita- 
tion of the Siavery Question, a report has been 
made in the Senate, which formally re-opens 
the whole Question, and brings up again for 
discussion the issues of 1850. We refer to the 
report of Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on 
Terrivories, recommending the organization of 
Nebraska. . 

We were told, in 1850, that there was not 
one foot of soil belonging to the United States, 
the condition of which, as it respects Freedom 
and Slavery, was not fixed by law. No one 
ventured to contradict this assertion of Daniel 
Webster, so far as the old territory belonging 
to the United States north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
was concerned. Southern men admitted the 
fact, and reasoned upon it. Mr. Calhoun, in 
portraying the power cf the free States, uni- 
formly spoke not only of all that Territory, but 
also of Oregon, as Free Sail, and tho nursery 
of future non-slaveholding States. He know 
that Law had recognised its exemption from 
Slavery, and solemnly secured it; for he was a 
member of the Cabinet under whose express 
sanction Mr. Monroe signed the bill containing 
the Anti-Slavery Proviso. Before committing 
himself, Mr. Monroe submitted two questions 
to his Cabinet: Had Congress the constitu- 
tional power toprohibit Slavery in a Territory ? 
Was the term “forever,” in the prohibitive 
clause of the Missouri bill, to be understood as 
referring only to the territorial condition of the 
disirict to which it related, or was it an at- 
tempt to oxtend the prohibition of Slavery to 
such States as might be erected therefrom ? 
“On the first question, all the Cabinet de- 
clared thomselyes in the affirmative, though 
neither Calhoun, Crawford, nor Wirt, could 
eee any express authority, and though Wirt 
himeelf was strong against implied powers. 
As to the second question, Adams thought that 
the term ‘forever’ rust be understood to mean 
forever, and that ‘the prohibition, instead of 
ceasing with the territorial condition of the 
district, would extend to any Siatos that might 
at any time be erected out of it. The others— 
including Thompson, of New-York, placed in 
the Navy Dopartment about 2 year before, as 
successor to Crowninshield, and, a3 well as 
Baldwin, elevated at the first opportunity to 
the benc’ of the Supreme Federal Court—were 
all of opinion that this ‘forever’ was only a 
territorial forever, not interfering with the 
right of any State, that might at any time be 
organized within the district referred to, 
to establish or prohibit Slavery. But t 
prevent this delicafe point being mooted, 
and to give to the opinion of the Cabinet an 
appearance of unanimity, the second question 
was modified, at Calhoun’s suggestion, into the, 
mere inquiry, Was the proviso, as it stood in 
the bill, constitutional or not? To this, nob, 
withstanding the fundamental difference above 
pointed out, they could all say yes. They all 
did say so in writing, and no more; and on the 


-strength of these deceptively unanimous opin- | 


ions, ordered to be deposited in the archives of 
State, whence they have since disappeared. 
Monroe put his name to the two bills.” * 

This restrictive clause, exempting all of Lou- 
isiana Territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. from 
the curso of Slavery, has been held to be in 
force ever since. No attempt has been made 
to repeal it; but.an effort was made, pending 
the questions of Territorial Government for Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, and California, in 1848~'49- 
750, to extend the restrictive line to the Pacific. 
A motion of this kind was made in the House 
by Judge Douglass, and sustained by those 
members, North and South, who were opposed 
to the Wilmot Proviso. Did they believe they 
were voting for the extension of a line which 
was unconstitutional, null and void ? 

We repeat, nobody dreamed that thero 
could be any question whether the territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. was exempt from Sla- 
very. _ The non-slayeholders of the country 
have always congratulated themselves on this 
exemption. If any fact seems settled in our 
political system, it was the fact that all that 
broad territory was consecrated forever to 
Freedom—the home of Free Labor and Free 
Laborers. 

Resting in this conviction, the Anti-Slavery 
men raised no question about Slavery last win- 
ter, when the Nebraska Territorial Bill was 
acted upon in the House. Not a word was 
said about the Wilmot Proviso. They did not 
agitate; the organization of Nebraska was so 
clearly right, its exemption from Slavery was 
so absolately secured, in their opinion, by 
compromise agreed to thirty-three years ago, 
and never disturbed, that they could hardly 
imagine it possidle that the Slave Power would 
manifest opposition. They were doomed to 
disappointment. In the Senate, the bill was 
resisted by the whole slayeholding delegation, 
with one exception, and failed. They had rea- 
son to be disturbed by such opposition, and 








* Hildreth’s History of the United States, second 
~eries, vol 3d, page 693. , 
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when they saw Senator Atchison, of Missouri, 
doeply interested os that State is in Nebraska, 
opposing the policy of organizing it, unless on 
condition of the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, they felt that tho Slave Interest, while 
pretending to deprecate the agitation of Sla- 
very, had, by its own act, revived that agita- 
tion, not now on the stale pretext of defending 
its rights, but with the audacious purpose of 
converting Territory guarantied free, by law, 
into Slaveholding Territory, 80 as to \ugment 
its power and perpetuate its dominatio.. Yos— 
the conspiracy of the Slavery Propagandists 
now is, to abrogate +e Missouri Compromise, 
to make all the Territory, west of our bor- 
der Stater, Slave Territory, out of which to 
erect @ cordon of Slave States around the Free 
West! And this conspiracy is to be carried on 
under cover of the bill reported in the Senate 
by Mr. Douglass. 

We said the provision in it which guaran- 


may hereafter bo crganized, into the Union, 
with or without Slavery, does not touch the 
territorial relations of Nebraska to Slavery, so 
long as it remains Territory, and that those 
relations have been defined and settled “ for- 
ever” by the Missouri Compromise. But, why 
was such @ provision inserted? The proposi- 
tion is to organize a Territorial Government 
for Nebraska. Why attempt to anticipate 
any question concerning the organization of 
States out of it? Why not let each Congress 
determine for itself what course shall be pur- 
sued on the practical questions calling for its* 
action ? 

The task of this Congress is to form a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Nebraska, not to act 
upon @ proposition for its admission as a State. 
Why insidiously connect with the bill to organ- 


reaffirmation of that part of the Compromise of 
1850, which declares that 2 State applying for 
admission to the Union, shall bo received, 
whether with or without Slavery? Is it sup- 
posed that such a declaration can pass now, 
any moro then it did then, without hot diseus- 
sion and coatention ? and is this the ontertain- 
ment to which the Pro-Slavery Party, with its 
whining3 against agitation, invites the country ? 


of the bill is, to remove Nebraska from the 
ground of the Proviso of 1820, and organize it 
apon tho basis of the Compromise of 1850, 
placing it in the same category with Utah and 
New Mexico, leaving it an open question 
whether it be exempt from Siavery or not. 
This Question, shut by the Missouri Compro- 
mise, is now, after a lapse of thirty three years, 
to be again opened. In the name of the God 
of the Oppressed, we ask, why? Who is to be 
the gainer? If the slaveholders really wanted 
peace and quiet, why did they not suffer the 
Territory, Free by Law, to be organized as Free 
Territory? If Mr. Douglas and his Committee 
had really been opposed to agitation, nothing 
was ¢asicr than to avoid it on such a question. 
They might have done what was done last 
winter in the House—framed just such a bill— 
a bill for the simple organization of a Territo- 
rial Government, without allusion to Slavery. 
Instead of this, we have, first, a report going 
over all the issues passed upon in 1820 and 
185), and then a bill with certain provisions 
in it relating to Slavery, which evidently con- 
template the possibility that this new Territory 
may fall under the domination of the Curse. 
And all this gratuitous provocation to the agi- 
tation of the Slavery Question, comes from 
those who are pledged to resist all attempts to 
renew such agitation ! 

It may be said, if the provision in the bill 
concerning Slavery, does not touch the relation 
of the Territory to Slavery, so long as it shall 
remain & Territory, why be disturbed, why 
agitated by it? We have already anowered 
the question in part,in another number we 
shall answer it in full. 

Meantime, let us admonish the country, 
that, by the action of the Pro-Slavery party, 
every issue passed upon by the Compromise 
measures Of 1850, is again subniitted to dis- 
cussion, the’ Missouri Compromise itsclf is 
again dragged into the political arena, the 
whole question of Slavery is forced upon the 
Federal Legislature; and that the object this 
time is, not to protect existing Slavery, as was 
the case in 1820, not to propagate Slavery into 
territory acquired by conquest, and whose con- 
dition is undetermined by American Law, as 
was the case in relation to. New Mexico and 
California ; but to convert into Slave Territory 
a vast tract of country which for thirty-throe 
years has been consecrated by American Law 
to Freedom and Free Labor. 

If the n™-slaveholders of the Republic sub- 
mit to this last exaction, to the wisdom and 
goodness of the Ail-wise alone shall we look, 
to rescue them from the decp damnation of 
their apostacy and sorvility. 


THE KOSZTA AFFAIR. 


From the indications farnished by the debate 
in the House yesterday, on the resolutions of 
thanks to Captain Ingraham, we infer that tho 
conduct of the Administration in the Kosz'a 
affair does not meet with the approbation of a 
portion of the Southern members. They are 
afraid to thank Captain Ingraham, lest they 
should impliedly sanction the principles affirm- 
ed in the Marcy Letter, respecting the right of 
inchoate citizens to the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, and also give countenance to the idea 


rightfully dictate the action of the Govern- 
ment, 

Of course, every intelligont observer feels 
that it is the extreme jealousy and timid con- 
servatizm engendered by Slave Institutions, 
that obstructs the passage of these simple res- 
olutions in honor of a gallant American officer. 

Mr. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, spoke with 
great force and pertinence in support of the 
resolutions : 

“The Queen of England never permitted an 
act of humanity towards a suffering Briton to 
eecape a distinctive token of regard; and was 
an American less to be regarded than a for- 
eigner? Was the — of humanity less 
to be regarded and less to be approved of hero 
than abroad? This measure was one of self- 
respect, and’ there was no proverb more appli- 
cable to it than the old Latin proverb: Bis dat 

i cito dat—he gives twice who gives quickly. 

hile they were deliberating, the spirit of their 
good aet was evaporating, and the whole mat- 
ter was becoming a piece of formal legislation. 
This was a question that appealed to the feel- 
ings of every American—one that appealed to 
them as representatives of the American peo- 
ple. It was not a question whether this man 
or that man had a particular claim for our de- 
fence. It was a question whother the flag of 
the United States should not afford tion 
to the oppressed and suffering who might claim 
exemption from that ies of tyranny to 
which Koezta was subjected, and whether Con- 

might not in self-respect dignify their 
egislation by showing that they appreciated 
the virtue.of humanity co far as to reward an 
action which reflected credit at home and 
abroad upon the navy of our country. A few 
months while abroad, he bad an oppor- 
tunity of listening to discussions upon this 
qu and though many doubted whether 
we were not involving ourselves in difficulties 
in undertaking to @ citizen whose claim 
was not a full one, still they believed that hu- 
manity and the of human rights jas- 
tified the action of Capt. Ingraham, and 
for applause upon it. 

In another column will be found the resolu- 
tions, and the speech of Hon. Gerrit Smith. 





ties the admission of any State or States which | 


ize & Territorial Government for Nebraska, a | 


The truth is, the effect, if not the intention, | 


that the Principle of Humanity may, at times,” 


Mr. Akers, & artist of Maine, has 
modeled a beautiful bust of Mr. Speaker Boyd. 
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NEBRASKA—THE QUESTION. 


The report of the Committee on Territories 
on the subject.of Nebraska, appears to-day in 
the Era. We ask for it the serious attention 
of every reador. Wo are to understand that 
it presents the viows of the Administration, 
and that the bill it. recommends is to bo urged 
as an Administration measure. 

Tho report attempts to ran a parallel be- 
tween the condition of the Territorice acquired 
from Mexico in 1848, and that of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska now, assimilating them with 
a view of enforcing the propriety of similar 
legislation in regard to them. It assumes, too, 
that the Compromise Measures of 1850 were 
intended to embrace in their provisions all the 
territory of the United States. 

The whole of this part of the report is mis- 
chievously deceptive. The Compromise of 1850 
embraced the admission of California as a 
State, the settlement of the Texas Boundary 
| Question, the organization of the Territorial 
| Governments of Utah and New Mexico, the 
abolition of Slave Importation into the District 
of Columbia, the Fugitive Slave Act, and o 
i declaration, that theneeforth a State applying 
for admission into the Union should be admit- 
ted with or without Slavery, as its Constitution 
might prescribe. Tho only Territorial provi- 
sions of the Compromise related to New Mex- 
ico and Utah. No measures were proposed, 
no principles affirmed, in relation to any other 
Territories. Oregon had received a Govern- 
ment in 1848; the condition of the territory 
North of 36 deg. 30 min., east of the Rocky 
Mountains, had been settled by the act ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Union in 1820. No- 
| body dreamed that the Compromise had apy- 
| thing to do with cither: it is notorious that 
| it had nothing to do with cithor. The report 

drags them within its scope, simply to secure 
| a pretext for re-affirming in the Nebraska bill, 
| the Pro-Slavery declaration of the Compro- 
, Mise. 
| Nor is it less deceptious when it undertakes 
| to assimilate the condition of newly-acquired 
| Mexican Territories in 1850, with that of Ne- 
| braska in 1853. American Law had not been 
‘extended over those Territories: Tho law ex- 
' cluding Slavery had been enacted while they 
| were a portion of Mexico. The questions 
| arose—Did this law continue in force after 

their annexation? Was it abrogated by their 
| separation from the Sovereign Power that had 

enacted it? Was it abrogated by the Conati- 
‘ tution of the United States? These questions 
| were dcbated with great vehemence; and so 
| nearly equal was the division of opinion, that 
the Anti-Slavery party, which for a time was 
in fact in the ascendant, insisted that, to pre- 
vent all danger, and settle the condition of the 
Territories once for all, it was the duty of 
Congress to provide by positive eusctment 
against the existence of Slavery therein. 

But, no such questions have arisen, or could 
arise, in relation to Nebraska. It is a part 
of the Territory acquired from France, and its 
condition as it respects Slavery has been eet- 
tled, by American Law, for an entire genera- 
tion. There were dreamere, at times, who ques- 
tioned theoreticalty the validity of that Law: 
nobody ever made a practical question on this 
point. It has been the universal understanding 
that the condition of this Territory is fixed. In 
no respest, then, can the circumstances of Ne- 
braska now be compared with those of New 
Mexico and Utah in 1850, so that the inference 
that the bill to organize the former should be 
framed like those under which the latter were 
organized is clearly illogical and impertinent. 

For the first time in the legislation of this 
country for thirty-three years, the validity of 
this act of 1820 is brought into question. The 
report mischievously and groundlezsly assumes 
that there are similar radical and wide-spread 
differences of opinion in relation to its consti- 
tutionality, that prevailed in relation to the 
validity of the Mexican Law excluding Slavery 
from New Mexico, and that therefore the same 
Compromise is necessary'in relation to Nebras- 
ka, that was adopted in 1850. Hence, the bill 
is framed after the model of the Utah Territo- 
rial bill, with its provisions for determining be- 
fore the courts the question of Personal Lib- 
erty ! 

Is the reader now prepared to understand 
why we are indignant at this incorporation 
into the bill of the declaration of the Compro- 
mise of 1850, in regard to the future admission 
of States, although it does not formally and in 
terms touch the relations of the Territory to 
Slavery so long as it is a Territory? It is be- 
cause the doctrines and assumptions of the Re- 
port, accompanying the Bill, and the fact that 
the Bill itself is framed after the model of the 
Utah Bill, which leaves that Territory without 
any safeguard against Slavery, constrain us 
to believe that, whatever may have been the 
intentions of Mr. Douglas, the Slaveholders 
propose through this legislative demonstration, 
should it secure the assent of Congress, to re- 
gard the Missouri Compromise Proviso as vir- 
tually repealed, and the whole of the Territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. thrown open to Slave- 
ry! We would not admit that the deceptive 
pill, even if it pass—which God in his infinite 
mercy ferbid!—had repealed that Compromise, 
or subverted Freedom in the Territory—but 
the minions of the Slaye Power would take a 
different view—and, for one, not to the Supreme 
Court would we trust the adjudication of the 
question of Personal Liberty arising under such 
a bili: We mean no disrespect to the members 
of this Tribunal, but in its decisions in relation 
to Questions of Slavery, we are constrained to 
assert that its. action has almost uniformly been 
repugnant to the spirit of Freedom. Law is 
uncertain ; its technicalities open a wide field 
for construction, in which a large discretion is 
left to Judges, who cannot plead exemption 
from Prejudice, Prepossession, the influences of 
Education, or the insidious workings of Self- 
Interest. So far as we know, the rule with the 
Supreme Court, in cases growing out of negro 
Slavery, has been, to give to Slavery rather 
than to Liberty the benefit of a doubt. In the 
case of Dr. Eels, a citizen of Illinois, arraigned 
and convicted under a State Law on the sub- 
ject of Fugitives from Service or Labor, the 
Court held the Law to be valid, although in 
the famous Prigg case it expressly declared 
that all State laws on the subject, in aid or in 
derogation of the owner’s right of reclamation, 
wore null and void! We say, plainly, then, 
that this Nebraska bill, if passed, will open, by 
its insidious and doubtful provisions, so wide a 
field for judicial construction, that we should 
expect to see any Question of Personal Liberty 
arising under it, decided against Freedom by 
the Supreme Court. P , 

We appeal to the Representatives of non- 
slave-holding constituencies in Congress. The 
great question is submitted to you—a greater 
you will probably never be called upon to de- 
cide—will you permit your constituents, by @ 
species of legislative legerdemain, to be swin- 
led out of the single boon gained from the 
Miesouri Compromise # 

The Pro-Slavery part of the “bargain” has 
been fulfilled to the letter. Under it, Slave 
States have been organized; but now, when 
the Anti-Slavery part of the contract is to be 
| carried out, the Slave Power resists, and an 
Administration under its domination insidiously 
suggests a plan by which, through Northern 
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heritage, secured for an entire ion, to 
Freedom. In violation of law, in utter con- 








| votcs, it may rob the North of the magnificent 





tempt of what the youth of our country have 
been taught to consider a solemn covenant, the 
vast Territory above 36 deg. 30 min., and be- 
yond Iowa, is to be thrown open to Slavery, so 
that a cordon of slaveholding States may be 
drawn round the Freo West. Tho poor emi- 
grant from the Slave Stater, the landless Yan- 
kee, tho impoverished foreigner, fleeing for rof- 
uge to our shores, have hitherto rejoiced that 
they might find a home in the Free, rich, and 
unoccupied territory of the Union, where, safe 
from Want, exempt from degrading competi- 
tion with Slave Labor, away from the rich man’s 
scorn, and the grinding of oppression, they 
could rear their children in republican simplici- 
ty, and build up new States, exemplifying Dem- 
ocratic institutions in all their purity. But 
the Slavery propagandists, in their mad pas- 
sion for Negro Stavery, and the political power 
they manufacture out of it, would shut them 
out from all this broad domain, and cover it, 
as they have covered the fertilo plains of the 
South, with’plantations of overgrown landlords, 
and hordes of squalid slaves. 

Kill that nefarious Bill, or it will give the 
Slave Power an ascendeney in this country, 
the terrible resulis of which no mind can 
fathom. Let the House of Representatives 
rally: away with all contemptible bickerings 
about “Harde” and “Softs;” let us have no 
more flummery about Baltimore platforms, and 
the wonderful virtues of the Compromise Of 
1850 in allaying sectional stzife; let us cease 
to wrangle about the claims of demagogues to 
the Presidential succession. Give us a simple 
Bill for the organization of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment over Nebraska, omitting any imper- 
tinent reference to the issues of 1850, or any 
premature declarations respecting States to be 
organized out of it; but, if there must be a 
reference to Slavery, let it be made in the lan- 
guage of the Proviso of the Missouri Act of 
1820, which has always shielded it against 
Slavery, and the efficacy of which has never 
before been drawn in question. 


_—_——.——____. 


THE WASHINGTON UNION ON COALITIONS. 


The Washington Union of the 30th ult. has 
@ long editorial, in reply to an article in the 
National Intelligencer, on “Political Fusion in 
Massachusetts.” The last-named journal had 
remarked that the recent victory of the Con- 
servatives in that State was the more gratify- 
ing because it had been achieved over “the 
combined forces of the Democracy and Free-Soit- 
ers” —s, combination which has maintained the 
control of the State Government for the last 
throe years, and of which it adds—“ We doubt 
whether there ever existed, for political purposes, 
a more exceptiona'le union of parties.” 

The Union asserts that every man who pre- 
tends “to accurate political information will 
see that” the first statement in italics “is a 
falsehood.” “Every man of accurate political 
information” knows it to be true. Charles 
Sumuer holds his seat in the Senate of the 
United States in virtue of that Coalition, which 
also placed Caich Cushing-——now the Attorney 
General of President Pierce—on' the Bench in 
Massachusetts, and, for the three years prece- 
ding the late defeat, divided the State offices 
between the Democracy and the Free-Soilers, 
or Independent Democracy. 1t was that Coa- 
lition which carried the bill for the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which agreed upon the 
amendments to the Constitution, and which 
was overthrown in the late contest, by another 
Combination—the combination of Conserva- 
tism, Rum-izm, Catholicism, and Cushing-ism. 
Any one of these elements, alone, would have 
been powerless; combined, they were prevail- 
ing. The impertinent edict of Caleb Cushing, 
sanotioned by the Adminetration, without 
breaking up the Coalition, drove off enough of 
the Hunker Democrats to give the victory to 
the enemies of @ reformed, popularized Constitu- 
tion, already jeoparded. 

The second statement in italics, the Union 
characterizes as “an involuntary error of opin- 
ion.” It holds that the recent Coalition in the 
Senate, between Mr. Sumner and Mr. Everett, 
to prevent the election of the proprietor of the 
Union 28 Public Printer to that body, was a 
still more exceptionable combination than that 
in Massachusetts. And it then proceeds to 
make large quotations from Mr. Sumner’s 
speeches, in relation to the Compromise and 
Fugitive Law, to show what a wicked man he 
is, and how corrupt Mr. Everett must be to 
coalesce with him. This part of the Union’s 
article is, in fact, the main part, and the mani- 
fest purpose of it ie, not so much to meet any 
statement of the Intelligencer, as to damage 
Mr. Sumner. 

Private interest is a wonderful stimulant to 
patriotiem. This is now the third winter of 
Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and his voice has 
often been heard in emphatic condemnation of 
the Fugitive Law, and of Slavery. The vol- 
umes containing his speeches, from which the 
Union quotea, have long been before the 
public, and received high praiso for their lite- 
rary morits. But the Union, until the late 
election foy Public Printer, in which Mr. Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts and Mr. Mason of Vir- 
ginia uaited in voting for Beverly Tucker, never 
arraigned him for his sins. Nothing in the 
columns of that paper qgpld have led the Pub 
lie to believe that the Massachusetts Senator 
had ever given utterance to any damnable 
heresies. Mr, Sumner, however, having exer- 


‘cised his right as an independent Senator, in 


voting against the proprietor of the Union, all 
at once the Union discovers that he holds very 
atrocious and infamous sentiments ! 

But, to the Coalition, s0 much more excep- 
tionable than that in Massachusetts—a coali- 
tion. between the ultra Free-Soiler, Charles 
Sumner, and the Conservative Whig, Edward 
Everett! Why coalition? Because the two 
Senators, without conferring with each other, 
or proposing any common advantages, happened 
to prefer Mr. Tucker to Mr. Armstrong for 
Public Printer! Is tho Union stone blind ? 
Mr. Bricut, a leading member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was the leader, if we understand 
it, in urging the claims of Mr. Tucker. If Mr. 
Sumner voted for that gentleman, in company 
with Mr. Everett, he found himself also in 
company with Messrs. Mason and Hunter, of 
Virginia, and with seven other stanch Demo. 
cratic Senators. What an awful coalition— 
Mr. Mason, the author of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, Mr. Sumner, its unsparing denunciator, 
voting together ! 

The denunciation, by the Union, of Mr. Ev- 
erett, for a corrupt coalition with Mr. Sumner, 
for a reason which, if admitted to be valid, 
would sustain the charge of a foul coalition be- 
tween Mr. Mason and Mr. Sumner, is simply 
@ ridiculous faux pas. Not so, however, its 
treatment of the speeches of the Massachusetts 
Senator. - Here, there is no blundering, but 
gross and apparently deliberate injustice. 
After having made a large quotation in which 
Mr. Sumne#t execrates the Fugitive Slave Act 
about as vehemently as some of the coadjutors 
of the editor of the Union, in Nashville Conven- 
tion times, execrated the Union of these 
era ead 

in same 
man who is} u my gene the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law—and it makes’ no difference 


whether he be judge or magistrate—Mr. Sum- 
ner says: 

“<The contempt, the indignation, the abhor- 
rence of the community shall be our weapons 
of offence (against him ;) wherever he moves, 
he shall find no house to receive him, no table 
spread to nourish him, no weloome to cheer 
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him. The dismal lot of the Roman exile shall 
be his: He shall bo a wanderer, without roof, 
fire, or water. Men shall point at him in the 


streets and on the highways. The villages, - 


towns, and cities, shall refuse to receive Tur 
MONSTER; THEY SHALL VOMIT HIM FoRTH, 
NEVER AGAIN TO DISTURB THE PEACE OF ouR 
COMMUNITY, 

“What must the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States say to such lan- 
guagé!” 

If gross misrepresentation were libel, they 
would say that the editor of the Union was 
guilty of a flagrant libel. The whole of this 
invective of Mr. Sumner is directed against the 
“Stave Hunter,” and not against the man-- 
“judge or magistrate ”-—called upon to execute 
the law. This the Union, if it read the spoech 
from which it quotes, must have known. 

We transcribe the passageentire, as it stands 
in volume 2d, page 408, of the same edition of 
Sumner’s Orations and Speeches from which 
the Union professes to quote. 

“From a humane, just, aud religious people, 
shall spring a Public Opinion, to keep perpet 
ual guard over the liberties of all within our 
borders. Nay, more, the flaming sword of the 
cherubim at the gates of Paredise, turning cn 
every side, it shall prevent any SLAVE 
HUNTER from ever setting foot in this Com- 
mcnwealth. Elsewhere he way pursue his hu- 
man prey ; he may employ his congenial blood- 
hounds, and exult in his successful game. But 
into Massachusettes he must not come. And 
yet again I say, { counsel no violence. I would 
not touch his person. Not with whips and 
thongs would I scourge him from the land; the 
contempt, the indignation, the abhorrence of 
the community, shall be our weapons of offence. 
Wherever he moves, he shall find no house to 
receive him—no table spread to nourish him— 
no welcome to cheer him. Tho dismal lot of 
the Roman exile shall be his. Ho shall be a 
wanderer, without roof, fire, or water. Men 
shall point at him on the streets and on the 
highways. 

* Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid. 


Weary seven nights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.” 


“ The villages, towns, and cities, shall refuse 
to receive the monster ; they shall vomit him 
forth, never again to disturb the repose of the 
commanity.” 

From all which it appears, that Mr. 
Sumner has not much more liking for a Slave 
Hunter than many Southern gentlemen. Rec- 
ollect, all this invective is directed against 
the Slave Hunter—the words in the volume 
being printed in large capitals—and yet the 
Union suppresses this fact, omits the portion 
of the extract in which Slave Hunter is ex- 
pressly named, and says explicitly that Mr. 
Sumner is speaking of “the man called upon 
to execute” the law, “ whether he be judge or 
magistrate |” 

The very next paragraph to this invective 
shows so clzarly the meaning of Mr. Sumner, 
that it seems impossible to excuse the Union 
on the score of ignorance. “The feclings,” he 
says, “with which we regard the Slave Hunt- 
er, will soon be extended also to all mercenary 
agents and heartless minions, who, without 
any postive cbligaiton wf law, become a part 
of his pack. They are volunteers, and, as 
such, should share the ignominy of the Chief 
Hunter.” 

No one can fail to sec that the subjects of 
denunciation in both passages are, not those 
who are under “positive obligation of law” 
to interfere, but mere volunteer slave-catchers. 
But to exclude all cavil, and expose fully the 
grossness of the misrepresentation of the 
Union, we extract from the same speech, from 
page 405 of the same volume, precisely what 
Mr. Sumner did say of those “called upon to 
execute the law, whether judge or magistrate.” 

“Did the same spirit which inspired the fe- 
thers inspire our country now, the marshals— 
and every magistrate who regarded this law 
as havmg any constitutional sancticon—wwould 
resign, rather than presume to execute it. 
This, however, is too much to expect from alli 
at present. Bat I will not judge them. To 
their own consciences I will leave them. Sure- 
ly, no person of humane feelings, and with 
any true sense of justice—living in a land 
‘where bells have tolled to church,’ whatever 
may be the apology of public station, can fail 
to recoil from such service.” 

Now, remember, the Uniow, in full view of 
this discrimination, which Mr. Sumner draws 
between those who ate called, and those who 
are not called upon to execute the laws—hbe- 
tween the Magistrate and the Slave Hunter— 
represents the vehement invective hnrled 
against the latter, as having been aimed at the 
former, carefully omitting from its quotations 
anything which would lead to a knowledge, or 
even suspicion of the Truth, as it is! 


Tue Unirep Starrs anp Mexico—A dea- 
patch from this city is published in various 
Northern papers, which states that a treaty 
with Mexico has been negotiated by Gencral 
Gadsden, and is now before the President, the 
first article of which proyides that Mexico 
shall give to the United States such a bound- 
ary as will enable us to protect her from the 
incursions of the frontier Indians; the second 
provides for a right of way for a railrond to 
the Pacific, “as a means of forming a commer- 
cial barrier against the attacks of the Indians; ” 
the third provides fof an abrogation of the sec- 
tion of the treaty of Gaadalupo Hidalgo which 
guaranties the defence of the frontier in con 
sideration of money given, which is to be in 
full of all past depredations ; the fourth pro- 
vides for the specific enforcement of the Tehu- 
antepec right of way; and the fifth contains an 
alternative proposition to the second article, to 
the effect that Mexico shall cede to the United 
States a boundary which will include the route 
known in Lieutenant Parko’s map as “ Lieut. 
Col. Cooke’s wagon route,” extending nearly to 
the 31st parallel, and going duo west, so as to 
give us a large accession of territory, and 
taking in the whole of the peninsula of Lower 
California, including Sonora, upon the payment 
by the U. States to Mexico of fifty millions of 
dollars. 

Doubt is thrown upon this statement by 
other writers, but we are inclined to think there 
is some at least plausible basis for it. 


Exravu Burritr.—This learned and eloquent 
gentleman is doing a good work in persisting 
with his ocean-penny-postage project, and &n 
occasional word fur the cause of peace and ar- 
bitration stipulations in treaties ; but, now that 
he ison this side of the Atlantic again, we 
think the people of many of our cities would 


be gratified to hear him in their public halls — 


upon these and othr topics also. 


I> “Could they [the Pope and his Nancio, 
Bedini] catch me in the Roman territories, 
doing my duty as a minister of the Gospel,” 
“they would instantly consign me to & felon’s 
cell.” Thus spcke the Rev. Dr. Mandeville, 
whom the Governor of New York recently in- 
vited, with others, to his house, (without ap- 
prizing him of the purpose,) to render homage 
to the Nuncio and his suite in canonical regi- 
mentals. We venture the opinion, that before 
this Bedini shall be a year gone from our 
shores, many of those who now flatter him 
with their attentions, will be reluctant to con- 
fees the fact. We speak of Bedini, not as ® 
Catholic, but as an enemy to the cause of Free- 








dom in Europe. 
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THE “LIBERAL POLICY.” 


“Our exchange list is 80 o that we 
are compelled to cat it down. The prospectus 
for general use has been standing in the Era 


for two or three weeks. By publishing this, ' 
so that it will attract attention, or by giving 
such an abstract and notice of it as shali bring 
the Era fuirly before their readera, they will ; 
entitle Mae, be to an exchange. If they. 
choose to do this, we shall recognise their claim | 
to the Era for one year. Some publishers pre- 
for to pay a difference of one dollar on the ex- 
change.” 

We take the above from the National Era 
of thé Sth ult. It is required of all country pa- 


pers to publish a long prospectus of that paper 


to entitle them to an exchange, or to pay one 
dollar a year for the honor and privilege of re- 
ceiving that superior paper. Now, the Era is 
a good paper—everybody knows that; its edi- 
tor is a man of talent, and a firm advocate of 
Truth and Right—everybody knows that, too; 
but we do not consider it worthy of such hom- 
age from us. Had it been asked of us, as & 
matter of courtesy, to publish the prospectus, 
we should have been -happy to have done s0; 
but we will not play second fiddle for the Era, 
or any other paper. When we publish a pros- 
pectus, we generally do it upon the eame terms 
as other advertisements. : 

. Weekly Sparta Journal. 

Is the editor of the Journal aware that the 
paragraph purporting to. be quoted from the 
Era never appeared in that form in the Era? 
Where did he find such a quotation? What 
we did say appeared in the Era of December 
Sth, and was this: 

)S~ Our Excuance List is so overgrown 
that we are compelled to cut itdown. We 
cannot afford, of course, to exchange with a 
thousand or two papers. Some editors print 
a short prospectus, which was intended for the 
use of our voluntary agents; they print this, 
too, in sOme obscure corner, and without even 
calling attention to it, and then claim an ex- 
change. As we have never requested them to 
do anytning of the sort, they will please ex- 
cuse us for not complying with the request. 

The prospectus for general use has been 
standing in the Era fur two or three weeks. 
ty peblishing this, co that it will attract at- 
tention, or by giving such an abstract and no- 
tice of it as shall bring the Fra fairly before 
their readers, they will entitle themselves to 
an exchange. We do not ask this, fur we are 
desirous to keep our exchanges within mode- 
rate limits; but if they choose to do so, we shall 
recognise their claim to the Era for one year. 
Some publishers prefer to pay a difference of 
one dollar on the exchange. 

We intend nothing offensive to any of our 
cotemporaries, nor would we intimate that the 
Ere is superior in merit to their papers; but 
their own experience will show them the ne- 
ceasity of fixing some limitation upon these 
editorial courtesies. 

A very different thing this, from the offensive 
paragraph attributed to us. Again, let us say, 
once for all, that we have never made it a con- 
dition to exchange with any Free Democratic 
paper, that it should publish our Prospectus, 
or notice the Era in any way; and that, if an 
exchange is not kept up with every such paper, 
it is entirely from inadvertence, not intention. 
As this is the fourth time, within a few weeks, 
that we have been misrepresented, may we 
ask the Free Democratic Presa to print this 
last paragraph ? 


POSTAGE MATTERS. 


The Law reducing the rates of postage on 
newspapers was passed August, 1852, and has 
now been in operation nearly a year and a 
half—long enough, it might be supposed, for 
postmasters to understand it. And yet, we 
presume, every man who sends or receives a 
newspaper through the mail, saffers more or 
less annoyance from their misunderstanding. 

The part of the Law most frequently miscon- 
strued is that which fixes the rate on newspa- 
pers of ordinary weight at half a cent, if paid 
in advance. A few weeks ago, a subscriber to 
our Weekly in Northern Ohio wrote to us that 
the postmaster was ia the habit of charging a 
cent On newspapers, unless paid in advance at 
tho office where they were mailed. Later still, 
from another office in Southern Ohio, where 
we have a large list of subscribers, we re- 
ceived word that a cent postage was exacted, 
because the papers were not prepaid at the 
office in which they are mailed. These are 
but examples of the frequent vexations to 
which publishers and soabscribers are sub- 

- jected 

Again and again, and for the fortieth time, 
wo say, that by the Law of August, 1852, and 
hy the Instructions of the Postmaster General, 
the pre-payment on newspapers may be made 
al either the affice of MAILING or DELIVERY, at 
the oplion of the subscriber. By the Law and 
by the Instructions, Postmasters have no righi 
to charge more than half a cent, if the subseri- 
ber chooses to pay one quarter’s postage in ad- 
vance, at the office where he RECKIVES his paper. 

A few days since, we were furnished from 
the General Post Office Department with a 
printed copy of the Law and the Instructions. 
We copy, first from the Lai, passed August 
30th, 1852: 

“Fach newspaper, periodical, unccaled cir- 
cular, or other article of printed matter, not 
exceeding three ounces in weight, shall be sent 
to any part of the United States for one cent; 
and for every additional ounce, or fraction of 
an ounce, one cent additional shall be charged ; 
and where the postage upon any newspaper or 
periodical is paid quarterly or yearlyin advance 
al the office where the said periodical or newspa- 
per is DELIVERED, or is pard yearly or quarterly 
ia advance at the office where the same is MAILED, 
nd evidence of such payugent is furnished at 
the cflize of delivery in such mannor as the 
Post Office Department shall by general regu- 
lations preseribe, one-half of said rates only 
shall be charged.” 

How can any man with common sense mis 
understand this? (We place in italics and 
Capitals the portions of the Law which are 
conclusive.) 

We copy next from the printed Instructions 
on page 8 of the pamphlet : 

“6th. Quarterly payments in advance may 
be made either at the mailin x office or the office 
of delivery. When made at such mailing of- 
fice, at the commencement of a year or of a 
quarter, (as he may elect,) the publisher must 
prepare and hand to the postmaster, ready for 
signature, a receipt for each post office to which 
the papers are to be sent for delivery—stating 
the number of papers to be sent to such post 
office, and the amount of postage to be paid 


thereoa ; also, giving the names of each of the 


subscribers. Upon the payment of the post- 
age, the receipts must be signed by the post- 
master at the mailing five. Tho publisher 
will thea direct such receipts to the postmas- 
tors at the offices of delivery, and they will be 
received there as evidence that the postage has 
been duly paid. To entitle them to prss free 
through the mails, such receipts must be left 
unsealed, endorsed “ Post Office Business,” and 
directed to the postmaster at the offise of de- 
livery. The postmasters to whom such receipts 
have been sent, will be thereby authorized to 
deliver the papers mentioned in such reesipts 
to the subscribers therein named, without fur- 
ther charge for Ze. 

“When period'cals are printed not oftener 
than once a quarter and are sent from the 
office of publication to actual subscribers, the 
amount of postage being marked thereon as 
pre-paid at the mailing office, and the name of 
that office with the date of mailing being writ- 
ten or stamped thereon, will be sufficient evi- 
pre to warrant their delivery without further 
, rae such periodicals may be pre-paid by 

Here again, it is seen, that the subscriber 
has his choice, either to pay in advance at the 
office of mailing or delivery. 


It sometimes happens that a subscriber, 
having paid his postage three months or a year 
in advance, at the office of delivery, is charged 
fresh postage, should a new Postmaster bo ap- 
Pointed, This is another and serious vexation, 
to which we lately called the attention of the 
Post Office Department, Instructions were at 


once issued to remedy the evil. These instruc. 
tions are to the effect, that Postmasters col- 
lecting postage on the reduced rate, in advance, 
are entitled to the commission, although they 
may be turned out of office the next day; and 
the papers also must be delivered, free of post- 
age, during the time for which they are pre. 
paid. A subscriber, claiming to have paid 
yearly in advance to the former Postmaster, 
must satisfy the new incumbent by exhibiting 


| the receipt of such former Postmaster, or other 


satisfactory evidence, that the aforesaid pay- 
ment has been fully made, and that it was 
made whilst he was in office. In keeping the 
account of such paper, the succeeding Post- 
master must enter them in his quarterly re- 
turn; but instead of charging himcel{ with the 
amount, he should make a men ¢ +cvm, to 
the effect that they had been ac : » ed for in 
& previous quarter. According to the instruc- 
tions, pre-payment at the reduced rate cannot 
be made for a lees time than three months. 
We hope this statement will bo found ex- 
plicit. Let our subscribers preserve it, and if 
subjected to any such annoyances as we have 
named, eubmit it to the Postmaster, and if he 
remain unconyinced, We trust they will let ua 
know. 





MITIGATION OF THE SLAVE CODE. 


The following bill, in relation to the sale 
and division of slave mothers from their chil- 
dren, is now before the Legislature of Georgia: 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Goor- 
gia, in Generali Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, that the 
children not exceedin ive years of age, of any 
woman slave, and such woman slave, shall not 
be separately sold, or exposed to sale under 
execution or other legal process, order, or de- 
cree, or at any sale made by an executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, or other trustees, nor 
shall they be separated in any division made 
by any executor, administrator, guardian, or 
other trustee, but shall be placed together, in 
one of the parts into which the estate to which 
they belong is to be divided, unless such divis- 
ion cannot in any wise be effected without such 
separation. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that by consent of the or- 
dinary, slaves living in a different county from 
a deceased owner may be sold in the county 
in which said slaves may reside, upon applica- 
tion being made for such purpose. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, that all 
laws and parts of laws militating against this 
act, be and the same are hereby repealed.” 
This proposition serves to bring more dis- 
tinctly to light, what we all know; that under 
the Slave Code, as it exists in Georgia, chil- 
dren of any age, mere infants at the breast, 
may be forever separated from their mothers ; 
and that this cruelty is too often practiced is 
proved by the attempt to prevent it. Were not 
the evilsuch as to call for remedy, no bill of the 
kind would be introduced. At best, it is a small 
concession to humanity—a proposition to pre- 
vent children under five years of age, from be- 
ing separated from their mothers! Children 
over five, aro not to be the subjects of such 
benevolence! 

It were well if the Legislature of Georgia 
would modify the bill, so as to embody in it 
the recommendations of the Governor of Ala- 
bama in his late annual message. These we 
have already published, but so important do 
we regard them, that we again ecolicit attention 
to them: 

“The Code very properly provides that slave 
children of tender years shall, at judicial and 
some other sales, be offered with their mothers, 
where the defendant in execution, &c., is the 
owner both of the mother and children; and 
that, at such sales, slaves must be offered, and, 
if practicable, sold in families. But it is al- 
lowable for either of the parties in interest to 
impair, to a great extent, these very salutary 
enactments. These provisions, in my judgment, 
should be absolute, at least as it respects moth- 
ers, and children of ten years of age and under, 
and husband and wife, where the latter rela- 
tion is admitted by the owner of the slaves. 
These are relations which moral duty requires 
us to respect, and it can be no violation of pol- 
icy to conform municipal law tc good morals. 
It is universally conceded that slaves are rea- 
sonable beings—with the moral feelings, it is 
true, often obtuse, but susceptible of improve- 
ment. The husband and wiie generally cher- 
ish affection for each other, and the mutual 
attachments of mother and child are usually 
strong. The mother is not always a wise coun- 
sellor; but she must be presumed to be the 
most constant and sincere the child has. Let, 
then, the latter enjoy this parental oversight 
during childhood, that it may be the better 

repared by geod principles and industrious 
obits to act its part afterwards.” 

However far short these views fall of the 
atandard of Right, still they manifest & respect 
for relations, sacred in themselves, but which 
the Slave Code has always ruthlessly disregard- 
ed. The Governor would have the law meke 
the marriage relation tndissoluble, and the parties 
to it inseparable, when it has once been admitted 
by the master. He would have the law to pro- 
vide absolutely against the separation of ch’'l- 
dren under ten from their “mothers, and that 
whore families of slaves ara-sold, they shall be 
sold together. He asserts the Humanity of the 
slaves, and the sacredness of the Family rela- 
tions. 

“These are relations,” he adds, “ which moral 
duty requires us to respegt, and zt can be no 
violation of policy to conform municipal law to 
good morals.’ 

We hail such sentiments, emanating from 
the Governor of a slaveholding State. He 
gives utterance, we doubt not, to opinions 

uite prevalent among the more intelligent 
classes of the Souh. The Raleigh Register 
(Raleigh, N. C.) cordially responds to his ree- 
ommendations, remarking: 

“This proposition of the Governor of Ala- 
bama will be responded to by every humane 
breast. It is an important movement, in the 
right quarter, coincident in spirit with that 
which pervades the addro*s of the Southern 
Agricultural Association, which we published 
a few wecks since. 

“The general adoption of this humane rec- 
ommendation by the Southern States would 
prove the wisest and most efficient defensive 
measure against the assaults of Abclitionism 
that has ever been conceived of. The abuses 
of Slavery, or certain unessential though had 
features of the system, have giyen a point and 
force to the attacks of its enemies, which ameli- 
orations such as are d by Governor 
Collier would render harniless. 

“ We are firmly convinced that these salu- 
tary reforms will go far to remove Northern 
rejadices against Southern expansion, where 


of other nations.” 

~ It is perfectly immaterial to us, whether the 
buying and selling of slaves, separation of 
slave families, denialto claves of the means of 
education, &v., &¢., be regarded in the South as 
abuses of the system, or not, provided the law 
interfere to correct them. Let what the South 
regards as the abuses, and we, the essentials of 
Slavery, be remedied, and Abolitionism will 
have nothing to do. 

Tue Istanp oF, Cusa.—Two proclamations 
lately issued by the Captain General of Cuba, 
are described as declaring—the first, the Free- 
dom of the emancipadoes found on the various 
prizes made prior to the year 1835, alleging 
that they are at liberty to serve any master 
they please, at wages not less than six dollars 
per month for each male, and four dollars per 
month for each female, subject to a deduction 
to indemnify the master for freeing him or 
her; and the other denouncing the foreign 
slave tradé, and closing with an authority for 
the introduction of free laborer, consisting of 








it can take place consistently with the rights 





THE NATIONAL ERA, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tur Conruicr or Acxs. By Edward Beecher, D, | 
D. Third edition. Boston: Phillips, Samson, & 
Co, For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, 
Washington, D.C. 1 volume, pp. 552. 
This work has caused a great commotion 
among the Doctors of Theology in our land. 
Dr. Beecher has ventured to solve the enigma 
of all ages, in the grand debate, which Milton 
has told us, first began in the regions of the 
damned, where he says, (Book II, Paradise 
Lost)— 
Others sat apart, on a bill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixed Fate, Free Will, Forecknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 
The author deems it in his power to shed 
light upon the great debate of “The Moral Re- 
lations of God and Man.” It is a grand enter- 
prise, and the author of this volume has enter- 
ed upon it in the maturity and strength of 
manhood, after years of accumulated intellect- 
ual wealth, evidence of all which pervades this 
work. We shall not presume to decide the 
question whether the solution is successful or 
not; we leave it to the conflict of minds whose 
business it is, and whose duty it is, to contend 
earnestly for the faith delivered to the Church 
of God in the revelations of God—in His Word 
and in His Works. There is but one God; and 
his revelations, however made—in Providence, 
in Creation, or in Revelation—must, if we can 
attain to the entirety of truth, agree. Doctor 
Beecher believes he has attained to a desired 
end, and we hope to see his book read, and his 
arguments fairly mot. He does not raise a 
man of straw, to show the vigor of his arm in 
knocking it over. Witness the opening of 
Chapter V, where he says— 
“The first point of attack hag ever been, as 
we have already stated, the doctrine of the ex- 
istence, in a new-created being, of a sinful na- 
ture, for which ke is liable to a just punish- 
ment, and that anterior to any knowledge, will, 
or choice, of his own. How, is it asked, can it 
bo honorable or right for God so to deal with 
any new-created being? .To this question, no 
one has ever been able to give any more satis- 
factory reply than those we have considered. 
* * * Doctor Woods takes distinctly the 
ground of mere faith and mystery; that is, he 
comes distinctly to the conclusion that it can- 
not be vindicated on any principles of honor 
and right known tothe human mind.” We 
remember, from infancy, how often we puzzled 
our tiny brains with the famous distich— 


“Tn Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


And in this, we doubt not, the readers of this 
notice have all sympathized. Certainly, those 
who were indoctrinated into the depths of mys- 
teries opened to the children of New England 
in the once famous “ New England Primer.” 

Dr. Beecher thinks he has hit the egg upon 
the end, in reviving the old Grecian notion of 
a pre-existent state of the soul. He says, page 
489, chapter xv— 


“T allege, then, 1. That a system based on 
pre existence is the only one which admits and 


| requires such principles as explain what the 


Church of God is, and develops a system cen- 
tering in God and the Church, according to 
tho Scriptures. 

“2. It is the only system which demands, or 
even allows, of a natural and consistent devel- 
opment of that view of God which is peculiar 
to the Scriptures,” &c. 


Of these postulates there are eleven. 
haye quoted only of the two first. 

We hope the answers to this new theory 
msy be as Christian in their temper, and by 
men as thoroughly fitted for the task, as the 
author of the “Conflict of Ages.” If so, good, 
and only good, will result from th's new con- 
flict of mind with mind. We confess to our 
apprehensions, the foundation-stone of stones 
of stumbling is not yet reached; and this is the 
origin of sin. Sir Christopher Wren, when asked 
how the drop-ceiling of Westminster Hall was 
constructed, and if he could not build a roof like 
it, replied, “Tell me how one of those drops is 
maintained in its place, and I will erect an- 
other roof like this.” The existence of sin under 
the goverament of a God, infinite in power and 
goodness, is the last difficulty to be met, and it 
-matters not to most minds “whether the stones 
of stumbling reach high as an Egyptian pyra- 
mid, or a few courses of stone above the desert 
waste. The chain of causes reaches from the 
throne of the Infinite, and is buried in the 
ocean of the unknown eternity, and moet minds 
rest just where Abraham’s mind found firm 
standing, when he said: “That bo far from 
thee, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; and 
that the righteous should be as the wicked, 
that be far from the. Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right /” 

In conclusion, this is a work which merits 
the attention of Doctors of Divinity, most 
learned, most laborious, and most Christian. 
To their hands we commend it, well convinced 
from a discussion of such minds, truth, if not 
eliminated, at least new expressions of love 
and sympathy will be, to the edification of the 
Church militant and the conservation of the 
truths of Christianity, as received by the great 
body of Protestant churches. W. 


We 


Appleton & Co. For sale by Robert Farnham, 

Washington, D. C. 1 vol., pp. 285. 

This fanciful little book has beguiled us of 
busy houra, so winning have we found it. The 
tales are: “Kdith;” “An Every-day Life;” 
“The Widow ;” “O:d Maidism vs. Marriage ;” 
“ An Episode in the Life of s Woman of Fash- 
jon.” W. 
Lectures To Younc Men. By W. G. Eliot, pastor 

of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 1 vol., 

pp- 190. Crosby, Nichols, & Co, Boston. 
LEcTURES ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER OF 

Younc Men. By mae a W. Clark. Boston: 

John CO. Jewett & Co. Tvol., pp, 379. 

The above are sold by Gray & Ballantyne, 
of Washington. We have carefully examined 
these volumes. They are worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. We hope every Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Asscciation may place duplicate copies, if 
not a dozen; in all their libraries. 

Mr. Eliot is a natiye of Washington, and 
Mr. Clark was for a time the Minister of the 
Four-and-a-half street Presbyterian Church. 
In Washington theso gentlemen are greatly 
respected for their piety and well-known tal- 
ents; both have appeared before the public as 
authors of works which havo been well receiy- 
ed. The lecture on “Leisure Time,” by Mr. 
Eliot, and the chapter on “ Pernicious Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. Clark, we read with especial in- 
terest. Ww. 


Muvxxsora, AND 1Ts Resources. By J. W. Bond. 
New York: Redfield & Co. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Pa. avenue, Washington, D.C. 1 volume, 
pp- 364. 

This new Territory is to shine forth with the 
splendors of a new-risen sun, “which as a 
bridegroom cometh out of his chambers to run 
@ race,” and a race which will soon distance, 
in population, wealth, and power, those old 
fogy States situated nearer the Atlantic than 
the Pacific ocean, and who were young grooms 
a century since. But, seriously, this volume, de- 
yoted to this new Territory, is of special inter- 
est to all who hope for tho gaowth of free opin- 
ions with the growth of new free States. We 
believe every State which will be henceforth 
admitted will be an increase to the power of 
Freedom, and that the influengs of these coming 
fature States will be felt for the advancement 
of liberty and religion—a religion founded apon 
the Bible, as the only rule of Faith and Prac- 





' tige, and. freedom based on tho Bible and the 
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Declaration of Independence, read by brave 
men and.women, who are as incapable of the 


‘refinements of modern statesmanship and di- 


vinity as they are of adopting the latest Paris- 
ian modes of dress and manners, in which what 
is gained in graco is lost in honesty, manliness, 
and virtue. W. 
Far Orr; or, Asia and Australia Described, with 
Anecdotes and Illustrations. By the author of 
“The Peep-of-Day.” 1 yol.: Carter & Brothers, 
New York. For salo by Gray & Ballantyne. 
This is a very nice little book, full of inter- 
esting geographical history, illustrated with 
wood-cuts, If the children of the present and 
coming generations sre not wiser than their 
fathers, it will not be for want of instructive 
books. WwW. 





THE BOURBON PRINCE. 


Tuk History or rar Royar Daven, Louis XVII, 
or France. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

In his preface, the author says: “ This little 
book has been derived from the large French 
work of De Beauchesne—Louis XVII, la Vie 
son Agonie la Mort. The object of the writer 
has been to present, in a condensed and popu- 
lar form, that portion of the elaborate volumes 
of the French author which bears directly upon 
the personal ‘history of the Dauphin, so that 
the reader might have in its unity, unencum- 
bered. with unnecessary historical detail, the 
life of the young Prince.” 

The writer also states, in his preface, that he 
accepts the death of the Dauphin as an histor- 
ical fact, established by the full, minute, and 
well-considered testimony of: De Beauchesne, 
heyond any chance of doubt on the part of the 
intelligent and honest, and even of cavil from 
the skeptical and disputatious. 

We eniirely dissent from the author in his 
view of Boauchesas’s work, which we have 
read; and, after a carcful examination of the 
details which he thinks unnecessary to the 
history of the Dauphin’s imprisonment, we 
came to just the opposite conclusion to that ar- 
rived at by him. We do not think that there 
is a particle of evidence of the Dauphin’s death 
in the book. That some child died, is tolera- 
bly cloar; but we do not know that it was the 
Dauphin. We are the more willing to trust 
our impressions on this point, from the fact 
that when we read Beauchesno’s book, we were 
entirely unbiased, not having read a word of 
the newspaper discussions of the day on the 
subject, and feeling no interest in the case, ox- 
cept as a matter cf history. Rumor saya that 
Hanson’s book upon this subject is conclusive, 
and that he disposes of Beauchesne’s testimony 
in a masterly and entirely satisfactory man- 
ner. 





AN ELOQUENT SPEECH. 


During tho discussion of the resolutions in 
commendation ef the conduct of Capt. Ingra- 
ham, at Smyrna, in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday, the Hon. Gerrit Smith, of New 
York, rose and said : 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, I should not have 
presumed to rise, had! been duly influenced 
by what the gontleman from Alabama has just 
now told us of the characteristics of a states- 
man. For, in that gentleman’s esteem, the 
heart does not enter into the composition of a 
statesman. With him, the statesman is a croa- 
ture all head, und no heart. With me, on the 
contrary, the heart is of more account than 
the head—and that, too, in all the possible 
circumstances of life, including even the proy- 
ince of statesmauship, A higher authority 
than the gentioman from Alabama makes 
more of the heart thaa of the head. His ecm- 
mand, as well upon the statesman as upon ey- 
ery other porson, is, “ My eon, give me thine 
heart.” The heart first, and the head after- 
wards. The faculties of man drive on but to 
mischief and ruin, unless the heart be first 
given to the right and the true. 

I find, that gentiemen of Alabama agree 
in thoir definition of a statesman. Another 
gentleman from that State, [Mr. Phillips] 
when reviewing my speech, a fortnight ago, 
kindly informed me that I am but a sentiment- 
alist, and not astatesman. To use almost pre- 
cisely his words : “ Though I had attained some 
notoriety in the country as a sentimentalist, [ 
had never risen to the dignity of a statesman.”’ 
[ beg that gentleman to bo patient with me. I 
may yet become tho dignified, heartless, frigid, 
conyentional sort of being, that makes up the 
accepted and current idea of a statesman. 
They say, that Congress is a capital place for 
making a statesman of one, who is willing to 
come under the process. They say so, for the 
reason that Congress is a capital place for get- 
ting rid of all sentiment, and sympathy, and 
conscience. Now, I cannot say that I am very 
ambitious to have realized, in my own person, 
the popular idea of a statesman. Neverihe- 
less, [ beg the gentleman to be patient w'th 
me. When I shali have been in Congress a 
few weoks longer, | may so far have lost my 
heart, and killed my soul, as to be a candidate 
for the honors of a statesman. And then the 
honorable gentleman will, no doubt, be wil- 
ling to take me by his own right hand, and 
install me into that dignity which he and 
other statesmen so self-complacently enjoy. 

* Bat to come to tho resolutions. IT liko them 
exceedingly; and I should rejoice to see them 
pass unanimously. I like them exceedingly, 
and especially because they avoid all questions 
of nationality and citisenship; and leave the 
justification of Capt. Ingraham to rest on the 
naked ground of humanity. I was much 

leased to find the distinguished gentlemen 
from Virginia and South Carolina, [Mr. Bayly 
and Mr. Orr,] defending the resolutions in this 
light. Delighted was 1, when I heard the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. | de- 
clare, in such impassioned language, that bu- 
manity is, of itself, ample justification for Cap- 
tain Ingraham’s conduct. 

Capt. Ingraham, according to the implication 
of the resolutions, and according to these gen- 
tlemon’s interpretation and defence of the res- 
olutions, obeyed the simple law of humanity— 
that law, against which, to use B.ble language, 
“there is no law.’ Not only is it paramount 
law, but against it there can be nolaw. Capt. 
Ingraham recognised no law for kidnappin 
and oppressing his fellow man. He believe 
that law is for the protection of rights, and ho 
would not acknowladge as law what was for 
the destruction of rights ; and, therefore, with- 
out pausing to inquire into any enactments of 
Turkey or Austria, he generously and nobly 
surrendered himself to the commands of the 
law of humanity, and delivered Korzta. 

Capt. Ingraham saw in Koszia a man—a kid- 
napped and oppressed man—and, therefore, he 
determined to seb him free, The manhood of 
Koszta was ali tho warrant that Captain Ingra- 
ham needed to demand the liberty of Koszta. 
Captain Ingraham’s sympathies are not bound- 
ed by State or National lines, They are not 
controlled by questions of nationality and citizen- 
ship; but where he sees his brother kidnapped 
or outraged, thither does he let bis sympathies 
go out effectively for the deliverance of such 
brother. : 

I was glad, sir, to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, | Mr. Chandler,] in the course of 
his eloquent speech, quote the maxim “ Bis dat 
qui cito dat,’ (he gives twice who gives quick,) 
to incite us to the prompt passage of the reso- 
lution. Well does Captain Ingraham deserve 
the benefit of this apposite and happy quota- 
tion, for he acted bravely and beautifully un- 
der tho inspiration, if not of another Latin 
maxim, nevortheless of the sentiment of another 
Latin maxim: “ Nil humani a me alienwn,” 
(nothing thr t concerns man is foreign to me.) 

es, Captain Ingraham honored this sublime 
maxim, which was coined by a slave; for 
Terence, its high-souled author, was a Roman 
slave 


Pass these resolutions, Mr. Speaker—pass 
them promptly and unanimously. By doing 
so wo shall honor humanity and honor our- 
selves; by doing 80 we shall rebuke our (jov- 
ernment for having taken, three years ago, the 
diabolical position, that they who rescue their 
kidnapped, and eed, outraged, and 
crushed brethren, merit, at the hands of this. 
Government, fines i" reer y i 
these resolutions, and you will pnt 0 
your emphatic condemnation on that diabolt 
cal ; and you will cheer the hearts of 





those who have rescued such 


poor brethren, 
and of others who are determined to rescue 











them whenever they can get the opportuni 
to doco. Pass these feechuthons ; and se moe 
and these future recuers of the most wrong- 
ed of all men will yet in knowing, that 
upon the principle of these resolutions, and 
upon the principle by which some on this floor 
have advocated them, they are entitled, not to 
suffer fines and imprisoment, but to receive 
gold medals. 


“THE TERRITORY OF NEBRASKA. 


A copy. of the Report prosented in the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, by Mr. Douglas, from the 
Committee on Territories, in explanation of the 
bill reported from the same committee for or- 
ganizing the Territory of Nebraska: 

REPORT. 

The Committee on Territories, to which was 
referred a bill for an act to establish the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska, have given the same that 
serious and deliberate consideration which its 
great importance demands, and beg leave to 
report it back to the Senate, with various 
~ egappate in the form of  substitate for the 

ill. 

The principal amendments which your com- 
mittee deem it their duty to commend to the 
favorable action of the Senate, in a special re- 
port, are those in which the principles estab- 

ed by the Compromise measures of 1850, 80 
far as they are applicable to Territorial organ- 
ization, are proposed to be affirmed and carried 
into practical operation within the limits of the 
new Territory. 

The wisdom of those measures is attested not 
less by their salutary and beneficial effects in 
allaying sectional agitation and restoring peace 
and harmony to an irritated and distracted 
people, than by the cordial and almost univer- 
sal approbation with which they have been re- 
ceived and sanctioned by the whole country. 
In the jadgment of your committee, those 
measures were intended to have a far more 
comprehensive and enduring effect than the 
mere adjustment of the difficulties arising out 
of the recent acquisition of Mexican territory. 
They were designed to establish certain great 
principles, which would not only furnish ade- 
quate remedies for existing evile, but, in all 
time to come, avoid the perils of a similar agi- 
tation, by withdrawing the question of Slavery 
from the halls of Congress and the political 
arena, and committing it to the arbitrament of 
those who were immediately interested in and 
alone responsible fer its consequences. With 
the view of conforming their action to what 
they regard the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, sanctioned by the approving voice of the 
American people, your committee have deemed 
it their duty to incorporate and perpetuate in 
their Territorial bill the principles and spirit 
of those measures. ; 

If any other considerations were necessary 
to render the propriety of this course impera- 
tive upon the committee, they may be found in 
the fact that the Nebraska country occupies 
the same relative position to the Slavery que:- 
tion as did New Mexico and Utah when those 
Territories were organized. It was a disputed 
point whether Slavery was prohibited by law 
in the country acquired from Mexico. On the 
one hand, it was contended, as a legal proposi- 
tion, that Slavery having been prohibited by 
the enastments of Mexico, according to the 
laws of nations we received the country 
with all its local laws and domestic institutions 
attached to the scil, so far as they did not con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States; 
and that a law either protecting or prohibit- 
ing Slavery was not repugnant to that instru- 
ment, as was evidenced by the fact that one- 
half of the States of the Union tolerated, 
while the other half prohibited, the institution” 
of Slavery. Gn the other hand, it was inzisted 
that, by virtue of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, every citizen had a right to remove 
to any torritory of the Union, and carry his 
property with him, under the protection of law, 
whether that property consisted in persons or 
things. Tho difficulties arising from this diver. 
sity of opinion were greatly aggravated by the 
fact that these -wore raany pereons, on both 
sides of the legal controversy, who were un- 
willing to abide the decision of the courts on 
the matters in dispute. Thus, among those 
who claimed that the Mexican laws wore stiil 
in force, and consequently that Slavery was 
already prohibited in those territcries by valid 
enactaeat, there were many who insisted upon 
Congress making tho matter certain by enact- 
ing aacther prohibition. In like manner, some 
of those who argued that the Mexican laws 
had ceased to have any binding force, and that 
the Constitution tolerated and protected slave 
property in those territories, were unwilling to 
trust the decision of the courts upon that point, 
and insisted that Congress should, by direct 
enactment, remove all legal obstacles to the in- 
troduction of slaves into those territories. 

Such being the character of the controversy 
in respect to the territory acquired from Mexi- 
co, & similar question has arisen in regard to 
the right to hold slaves in the proposed Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, when the Indian laws shall 
be withdrawn and the country thrown open to 
emigration and settlement. By the eighth ecc- 
tion of “An act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and 
State Government, and for ths admission of 
such State into the Union on an original fcot- 
ing with the original States, and to prohibit 
Slavery in certain Territories,” approved March 
6, 1820, it was provided, “That in all territory 
ceded by France to the United States under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thir- 
ty-six degrees and thirty minxtes north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State oon- 
templated by this act, Slavery and involuntary 
sorvitude, otherwise than in the punishment. of 
crimes whereof the parties shall hays been duly 
convicted, shali be, and is hereby, forever pro- 
hibited: Provided, alway:, That any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or her labor’ or service as 
aforesaid.” 

Under this section, as in the case of the Mex- 
ican law in New Mexico and Utah, it is a dis- 
puted point whether Slavery is prohibited in 





decision of this question involves the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass laws prescri- 
bing and regulating the domestic institutions of 
the various Territories of the Union. In the 


that Congress is invested with no rightful au- 
thority to legislate upon the subject of Slavery 
in the Territoricg, the eighth section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Missouri is null 
and void; while the provailing sentiment in a 
large portion of the Union sustains the doctriae 
that the Cosstitution of.the United States se- 
cures to every citizen an unalienable right to 
move into any of the Territories with his prop- 
erty, of whatever kind and description, and to 
eo and enjoy the same under the sanction of 
aw. $5 

Your committee do not feel themselves call- 
ed upon to enter into the discussion of these 
controverted questions. Theysinvolve the same 
grave issues which produced the agitation, the 
sectional etrife, and the fearful struggle of 1850. 
As Congrezs dzemed it wise and prudent to re- 
frain from deciding the matter in controversy 
then, either by affirming or repealing the Mex- 
ican lawe, or by an act declaratory of the true 
intent of the Constitution, and the extent of 
the protection afforded by it to slave property 
in the Territories, so your committee are not 
prepared now t) recommiend a departure from 
the course pursued on that memorable occa- 
sion, either by effirming or repealing the eighth 
section of the Missouri act, or by any act de- 
claratory of the meaning of the Constitution in 
respect to the legal points in dispute. Your 
committeo deem it fortunate for the peace of 
the coyntry and the security of the Union, that 
the controversy then resulted in the adoption 
of the Compromise Measures, which the two 
great political parties with singular unanimity 
fave affirmed as a cardinal article of their 
faith, and proclaimed to the world 4s a final 
cettiement of the controversy, and an end of 
Ahe agitation. A due respect, therefore, for 
the avowed opinions of Senators, as well as a 
proper = of patriotic duty, ~—— Som 
your committee the propriety and necessity of. 
@ strict adherence tot the principles, and even 
a literal adoption of the enactments, of that 
adjustment in all their Territorial bills, so far 
as the same are not locally ry ayes Those 
enactments embrace, among things less 
material to the matters under consideration,» 
the following provisions : 

“ When itted as a State, the said Terri- 


tory, or an ion of the shall be-re-" 
-eoived into the Union with or vitheas Slavery, 
as their Constitution may prescribe at the time 
admission. e 

“That the legislative power and authority 





of their 
of said Territory shall be vested in the Gov- 
ernor and a Legislative Assembly. 


“That the ative power of said Terri- | 
shall to all rightful subjects of | 
legislation consistent with the Constitution of 


the United States and the provisions of this 
act ; a no law ‘anol preg ampere 
wil i i 0 soil; no tax 
shall be Loagones u the property of the 
United States; nor the lands or other 
property of non-residents be taxed higher than 
the lands or other Property of residents. 

“Writs of error and appeals from the final 
decisions of said supreme court shall be allow- 
ed, and may be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United in the same manner and un- 
der the same regulations as from the circuit 
‘courts of the United States, where the value 
of the property or the amount in controversy, 
to be ascertained by the oath or affirmation of 
either party, or other competent witness, shall 
exceed one thoueand dollars; except only that 
in all cases involving title to slaves, the said 
writ of orror or appeals shall be allowed and 
decided hy the said supreme court, without re- 
gard to the value of the matter, property, or 
title in controversy; and except, also, that a 
writ or appeal shall also be allowed to the Su- 
premo Court of the United States from the de- 
cisions of the said supreme court created by 
this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the 
district courts created by this act, or of any 
judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus 
involving the question of personal freedom; 
and each of the said district courts shall have 
and exercise the same jurisdiction, in all cases 
arising under the Constitution and laws of the 
Uni States, as is vested in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States; and the 
said supreme and district courts of the said 
Territory, and the respective judges thereof, 
shall and may grant writs of habeas corpus in 
all cases in which the same are eraser hy the 
judges of the United States in the District of 
Columbia.” 

To which may be added the following prop- 
ozition, affirmed by the act of 1850, known as 
the Fugitive Slave Law; 

That the provisions of the “act respecting 
fugitives from justice and persons escaping 
from the service of their masters,” approved 
February 12, 1793, and the provisions of the 
“act to amend and supplementary to the afore- 
said act, approved September 18, 1850, shall 
extend to and be in force in all the organized 
Territories,” as well as in the various States of 
the Union. 

From these provisions, it is apparent that 
the Compromise Measures of 1850 affirm and 
rest upon the following propositions : 

First, that all questions pertaining to Slavery 
in the Territories, and in the new States to be 
formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision 
of the people residing therein, through their 
pons representatives, to he chosen by them 

or that — 

Second, that “all cases involving titles to 
slaves” and “questions of personal freedom ” 
are referred to the adjudication of the local 
tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Third, that the provisions of the Coastitu- 
tion of the United States in reapeat to fugitives 
from service are to be oarried into faithful exe- 
cution in el} “the organized Territorica,” the 
same as in the States. 

The substitute for the bill which your com- 
nittee have prepared, and which is commend- 
ed to the favorable action of the Senate, pro- 








goad by the court in the case of the Buffalo 
tate Line Railroad vs. The City of Erie. 

At the conclusion of the argument, the court 
ordered “that the said John Kirkpatrick, for 
said offence, be committed to the jail of Alle- 
gheny county, in tho western district of Penn- 
sylvanis, during the pleasure of said court, or 
until discharged by due course of law.” r 
The court also issued an order placing the 
Erie and Northeast road in possession of Mar- 
shal Frost, who is directed to enforce the in- 
junction of tho Circuit Court of the U. States 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of the Buffalo State Line Railroad vs. The 
City of Erie, and others, in chancery; and to 
report the names of all persons who may inter- 
fero with the repairs of the road. 


Latest by the Canada—Kossuth gone to 
Turkey, &c., 

Hauirax, Jan. 5.—It is stated positively that 
Kossuth left London for Constantinople on 
Dec 23. 

The Budget of Austria shows a deficiency 
of 50,000,000 florins. 

The population of Russia were kept in con- 
stant excitement in thankegiving for Russian 
victories by sea and land! Te Deums were 
— all the churches. 

e Russian Japan squadron of 4 ships was 
at Nangasaki, Japan, at the last accounts, and 
~~ = a 2 

e of defence was being thrown around 
Copenhagen to the seaward, in anticipation of 
hostilities in the Baltic next spring. 

The Paris co mdent of the London 
Morning Chronicle states that England and 
France are fully agreed upon efficient measures 
to coerce Russia. Instructions had been given 
to the Admirals to stop al] Russian ships cruis- 
ing in the Black Sea, and force them to return 
to Sebastopol, and they will not be allowed to 
leave again till the conclusion of peace. 

A statement that the French Envoy at Con- 
Te had objected to the English Ad- 
miral’s desire to intercept the Russian fleet on 
its return from Sisope, causes much discussion 
in Paris. 

There were rumors of engagements on the 
Danube, but nothing reliable. 

The scarcity of grain in France will be most 
severely felt during the last of February. 


New York, Jan. 5.—The sehr. H. N. Gam- 
brill, of Baltimore, arrived here to-night from 
Loango, South Aftica, in charge of Lieut. De 
Camp, having been captured by the frigate 
Constitution as a slaver. 

The ship Marion sailed for Benguela, Nov. 
3d, ali well. The Constitution was to eail for 
St. Helena in a few days. The brig Perry was 
at Monrovia. 


_ New Ortxans, Jan. 4.—The steamer Louis- 
iana arrived here to-day, with Texas dates to 
to 29th. % 

The newly elected Governor had been inau- 
gurated, and the Governor had signed the Pa- 
cific Railroad bill, passed by the Legislature. 


Steamer San Francisco in Danger. 


Hauirax, Jan. 5.—The brigantine Maria 
arrived this morning from Liverpool. She re- 
ports that on the 26th ult. she fell in with 
steamer San Francisco, from New York for 
San Francisco round the Horn, lat. 38, 20, 
long. 69. Decks were swept, boats gone, and 





poses to carry these propositions and princi- 
= into practical operation, in the procise 
anguage of the Compromise Measures of 
1850. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Senate, Jan. 9, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the report 
of the Secretary of War, of the expenditures 
by that Department, made during the year 
1833, 

Mr. Chase presented the proceedings of a 
public meeting recently held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, relative to the interruption of the mails 
by the occurrences at Erie, Pa. Referred to 





the Nebraska country by vaizd enactment. The 


opinion of those eminent statesmen who hold | 


the Committee on the Post Offize and Post 
| Roada. 

| Mr. Badger intreduced a bill granting a 
| credit for a limited time on the duties on rail- 
road iron imported into the U. States. Refer- 
red to the Committeoc on Finance. 

Mr. Bright introduced a bill to establish a 
court for the examination of elaims against the 
United States. 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, introduced a 
bill to provide for the payment of the claims of 
certain creditors of the late Republic of Texas. 

Mr. Bayard introduced a bill to provide for 
the execution of the public printing, engraving, 
and binding. 

Mr. Mallory introduced a bill authorizing 
the establishment of a marine hospital at St. 
Marks, Florida. 

Mr. Mallory introduced oa bill granting land 
to the State of Florida, to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain railroads in that State. 

Mr. Hamlin from the Committee on Print. 
ing, reported an order for printing 10,600. ad- 
ditional copies of the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Hamlin reported a joint resolution to 
increase the clerical force in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Printing. 

Ar. Benjamin submitted a résoiution re- 
questing the President to communicate to the 
Senate copies of all correspondence with the 
Government of Mexico, concerning the right 
of way across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, 
and, also, all information concerning the action 
of the Government of Mexico jn relation to 
said right cof way, and of any proposed con- 
vention ca éhe subject. . 

Mr. B. expressed his intention to-address the 
Senate on the subject of this right of way, 
after the debate on the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty shall have closed. 

‘ The resolution was then agreed io, 

Mr. Jones, of Iowa, submitted a resolution 
calling upoa the War Department for a state- 
ment of the expenditures made for the improve- 
ment of Western rivers and harbors, under 
the appropriations of 1852. Laid over. 

After the transaction of some unimportant 
business the Senate, at a quarter hefara one 
o’clock, adjourned. 


House of Representatives, Fan. 9, 1854. 
Tho House stands adjourned from Friday 
last until to-morrow. 





The Canada at Boston—More Batiles in 
the East. 


Boston, Jan. 6.—The steamer Canada has 
arrived from Halifex, with the foreign mails. 

Russia and Turkey.—The reports of a bloody 
action near Kalafat are contradicted. The 
Turks left eix thousand men there when they 
retired to Widdin. 

Fort St. Nicholas was taken by surprise, and 
was accompgnied with great slaughter. Out 
of 1,500 Turks, only 80 eccaped. 

Five thousand Russian cavalry attacked the 
Turkish camp at Valee Doogee, but the Turks 
defeated them, the people joining in the pur- 
suit. The Turks lost one thousand men. 

Tho Sultan had appointed Abdallah Pasha, 
a Georgian, governor of Georgia. 

The Czar had sent an autograph letter to 
Prince Menchikoff, congratulating him on the 
victory at Sinope, and sayiag that the floet on 
the Black Sea had shown itself worthy to de- 
fend the honor and glory of Russia. 

The Czar has given 8 part of the force on 
the Danube a alone wal sae, ee ice 
rendering operations there impossible till spring. 

France is one-half of the grain hed ar- 
rived in France necessary to make up the de 
ficit in the harvest. The scarcity will be more 
severely felt about the end of February. 

Austria.—There is a deficit in the Austrian 
budget of fifty millions. 

Italy —The Piedmontese Legislature met on 
the 19.b. The King’s congratulated 
the country on its ty. 

Belgium.—The of Finance has pre- 
coated ba the Chambers the promised bill rela- 
tive to the foreign code. The bill does not fix 
the duties, but authorizes the Government to 
reduce, suspend, or establish them. 


given notice that the treaty of commerce and 
navigation of September, 1814, concluded be- 
tween the Zollverein and Belgium, expires with 
the current year, and that negotiations for its 
renewal had led to no satiefactory result. 


The Evie Railroad War in the U. S. Court 
—s 






Pittsburg. 
Prrrssure, Jan. 5.—In the U. §. Court to- 
day, Judge Irvin heard the mo- 


poo donkey tele Reser fer 9 tne Serene 
arrested for con- 


itizens of Erie, should 
torapt of court, in diercgarding the injunction 





the steamer apparently completely disabled. 
She atiempted, but could not ronder her any 
assistance, a heavy gale blowing at the time, 
during which the steamer drifted out of sight. 
The steamer had Government troops aboard. 

[This steamer, it will be recollected, sailed 
on the morning of the 22d from Ney York for 
San Francisco, with the 3d regiment of the 
United States army on board, numbering offi- 
cers and men 513, which, together with pas- 
sengers and crew, numbered about 700. The 
steamer was new, and the engines on a new 
model, built in the strongest manner. She was 
provisioned for six months, with upwards of 
30,000 gallons of water and a distilling appa- 
ratus, which is capable of prodcuing any quan- 
tity of pure water needed on board. 

e understand that immediately on the re- 
ceipt of the intélligence, last evening, of the 
probable loss of the steamer San Francisco, 
Gen. Jesup saw Secretary Guthrie, who tele- 
graphed immediately to New York, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Charleston, for the revenue cut- 
ters disengaged to cruise off the Capes, where 
the San Francisco was last seen. 

As the San Francisco is not a mail steamer, 
the Navy Department have no authority to 
order a vessel to cruise for her, except at the 
instance of the War Department. When call- 
ed upon for a steamer, it was found there was 
none in any of our ports that could be sent. 

We understand that news has been received 
in this city to-day from New York, from the 
firm of Aspinwall & Co., that the company and 
underwriters feel confident that the steamer 
will rids out the gale, and entertain no fears 
of her safety, 

Many is our community feel an interest in 
her safety, having relatives on board.] 


The Steamer San Francisco. 
Relief has been sent to this steamer, from 
every source available to the Navy Depart- 
ment, 


She was supplicd with three independent 
pumps, in addition to. those attached to the en- 
gine, besides. others that could be worked by 
hand, and as she was very strongly built, there 
is no doubt that, with the assistance of the 
large number ow board, she would easily be 
kopt free of what water she might make, until 
assistance arrived. This would most probably 
be immediately after the ceszation of the gale, 
as she lay in the dircet irhck of vessels trading 
to the Southera ports and Wasi Indies. 

If not fallen in with, Captain Watkins would 
most probably endeavor, by the aid of jury 
masts, tq meke for the Bermudas, where it is 
likely we shall next hear of her. 

A distinguished naval cflicer addresses en- 
couraging words to the Baltimore Sun, He 
says: 

Supposing all these reported accidents to 
have happened, they are not, in themselves, 
harrieya to the preservation of the vessel and 
those on board. 

If the vessel has beon dismasted, jury masts 
will be rigged out of the spare spars which 
every vessel carries to meet similar emergen- 
cies. Though the pregress of the ship would 
beonecessarily slow under jury masts, the 
northerly winds now prevailing on our coast 
would take her to the southward in fair 
weather, and a fair wind to the West Indies. 

The engines, if disabled, may have been sub- 
sequently repaired, in which case, from my 
personal knowledge of the resourses and en- 
orgy of Capt. Watkins, it is possible he has 
gone on to Rio de Janeiro—but most probably 

® is returning to New York under rteam. 

Capt. W. is the ablest man in his vocation | 
know. He has been in worse scrapes at sea 
than the one recently reported, without losing 
his vessel or any one on board. 


Destructive Fire at Portland. 

Portianp, Jan. 9.—-The custom-house at 
this place was entirely destroyed by fire this 
morning. It was occupied besides by the Post 
Office, Reading Room, Atlantic Bank, United 
States Court, Natural History Society, Bailey’s 
bock store, and other tenants. Everything in 
the post cflice was saved; but the contents of 
the custom house, the splendid collection of the 
Natural History Society, Judge Ware’s valu- 
able library, the Reading Room and Court 
Rooms, were entirely destroyed. The loss is 
heavy, and falls chiefly on the Government. 
The building was formerly the Exchange, and 
was sold to the Government for $129,000. 


Steamers George Law and Star of the West. 

New Yorx, Jay. 9, 11 A. M.—The steam- 
ers George Law and Star of the West arrived 
here this morning, with 700 passengers, and 
$2,000,000 geld on ca, besides a large 
amount in the hands of the passengers. 

Nothing later of a political nature than what 
was received via New Orleans, per Daniel 
Webster and the El Dorado. Nothing later of 
steamer San Francisco. 


Burning of the La Farge Hotel and Metro- 
politan Hall. 

New York, Jan. 8.—At 1 o’clock this morn- 
ing, flames were scen issuing from Metopolitan 
Hall, and in the course of two hours that mag- 
nificent building and the new marble-fronted 
hotel, known as the La Farge Hotel, were in 
ruins. The building is estimated to have cost 

000. : 





New Youx, Jan. 9.—Total loss by the fire 
yesterday, $500,000. Amount insured, 4 quar- 
ter of § million of dollars. 


New York Markets. 
New York, Jan. 9.—Flour advanced. West- 
ern, at $7.6214 to 7.683. Southern, at 7.621,— 
sales of 8000 barrels. Wheat—sales of six 
thousand bushels. Ohio white, at $1.79> 
(0 ae lh phe he cents; yellow, at 

; sold. S 

pont, d. Stocks depressed. 


Baltimore Markets. 

Battimore, Jan. 9,12 M.—Flour—sales of 
1,000 barrels of Howard Street and Baltimore 
City Mills, at $7.121¢. Wheat—prime wheat 
$1.73; red, from $1.60 to $1.63—gales of 2.000 
bushels. Corn—salos of white, from good to 

ape at 63 a pod cents ; ps 68 a 69 cents. 
No change in other articles usuall en 0) 
in the nubile. a 
Battimore, Jan. 9, 3 P. M.—Sales of 15,000 
barrels of Howard Street flour, at $7.1214. 





FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Reaping, Pa, Dec. 30, 1853. 

A general meeting of the Committee will be 
held at Harrisburg, on the 26th and 27th of 
January, 1854. The meeting will first convene 
at Col. Sanders’s “ Washington House,” Market 
Square, on Thursday, the 26th, at 7 o'clock, 
P.M. Members of the Committee, on their 
arrival, will please call upon M. T. Hughson, 
Treasurer of the Committee, at the above, 
named house, present to him the regular noti- 
fication sent to each member, and register their 
names and lodgings in Harrisburg. 

C. P. Jonzs, 
Secretary of the Committee. 

(>> All the Free Democratic papers in Penn- 

syivania please copy. 








A REFORMATORY PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 
THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 
Edited by Uncle Lucius, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE want of a paper for children, of a reformatory 
character, has long been felt. The juvenile pa- 
pers of our land do not moet the demands of thecom- 
munity. They please the eyo and interest the reader, 
but do not instruct and enlighten the mind-with ref- 
erence to the great sins of the day. Reformers! The 
Juvenile Instructor is intended to mect this demand. 
It is the paper for children—for Sabbath schools and 
Day schools. 

The Instructor is published every other week, or 
twenty-six numbers per year. A new volume com- 
mences January 5, 1854. A Corresponding Editor 
has been secured. Her writings for children are al- 
ready known and admired by many. Illustrations 
will be given in every number. No reasonable ex- 
pense will be spared tq make it attractive. Five thou- 
sand subscribers were added last year. 


Our Terms—invariably in advance. 


For single copies - . - « - $0.25 
Five to one person . . - 1.00 
Ton to one person - - - - 1.70 
Twenty do. $3.00—postage paid - 3.96 
Thirty do. 4.20 do. - 5.64 
Forty do. 5.40 do. - 7.32 
Fifty do. 6.00 do. - 840 
One hundred do. 12.00 do. - 16.80 


This is only twelve cents a copy, where fifty copies 
are taken ; which is as cheap as any other children’s 
paper in the country, and cheaper than many of 
them. Address, 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

P. 8. Specimen numbers sent, free of charge. 

Jan. 7—2m 





ARNOLD'S, 84 STRAND, LONDON. 
HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. 9 
Congress street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 

my Watches in the United States of America. 
April 15, 1853. CHARLES FRODSHAM. 


The undersigned, having been appointed sole Agertt 
in the United States for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his extensive and valuable stock of Com- 

nsated Chronometer Watches, made by Charles 

rodsham, and styled his “ New Series.” In the 
Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has sue- 
ceeded—by a more perfect method of compensation, 
a more correct adjustment in isochronism, and an en- 
tirely new and peculiar construction of the train, by 
which more power is obtained without increase of 
size—in producing timekeepers of wonderful and un- 
rivalled accuracy. The great importance of the im- 
proved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
every vatety of climate, motion, and position. So 
perfect are the adjustments, that the most violent ex- 
ercise—such as horseback riding, jumping, &¢.—pio- 
duces on them no sensible effect. They are therefore 
peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. 

The scientific French critic, Mons. Borgendorf, in 
his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 
styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham as 
“ bearing the stamp of pe@uliar merit, and as being 
the flower of the English school.” 

The British Government have awarded Messrs. 
Arnold and Charles Frodsham the sum of £3,170, for 
the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 

One of Mr. Frodsham’s correspondents writes ag 
follows: 





Lonpon, Apri/ 26, 1852. 

Sir: I have much pleasure in giving an account 
of the Gold Compensation Lever Watch, No. 3,325, 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of going 
under every varigty of motion and climate. This it 
has done in a most remarkable manner; its rate of 
going for the first six months was five seconds per 
month, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
tho end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any fae promise to ex- 
pect such performance, yet I believe it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches, which you 
term your “new series.” 

I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 


Tuomas BartTLett. 
To Mr. Charles Frodsham. . 


The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, October 5, 1853. 
Sin: I herewith give you an account of the re- 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its totst 
variation for 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. 
Yours, respectfully, Bittrnes Briaas. 
To Mr. Simon Willard. : 





Boston, September 3, 1853. 
The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has varied but thirty seconds from mean time in six 
months, by actual daily comparison with your regu- 
lator. Yours, &e., ALVIN ADAMS. 
Mr. Simon Willard. 


The undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 
the excellence of Frodsham’s Watches as timekecep- 
ers : 

Enoch Train, Esq. Wm. Whiting, Esq. 

E. C. Bates, Esq. Geo. M. Thacher, Esq. 

F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

E. F. Osborne, Esq., Sandusky, 
Eben. Lane, Esq, Ohio. 

Tho subscriber would respecfully state that the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meet the de- 
mands of the American public in the great essential 
of perfect time, and thet in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 

All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 
immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 

Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


THE BEST MAGAZINE. 
The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 


[x literary merit and sterling worth, is without 
question the best Magazine published. It is such, 
because it comprises, in moderate compass and con- 
venient form, the excellences—the choicest articles— 
the cream, so to speak, of all the leading Foreign 
Quarterlies and Magazines, and the productions of * 
their most gifted pens. In this respect, the Eclectic 
has‘a decided advantage over sll other Magazines. 
Omitting articles of mere local interest and minor 
importance to the American reader, its pages offer to 
its patrons a large amount of literary wealth, of per- 
manent value, at a small price. 

The Eclectic is published in monthly numbers of 
144 pages each, making three large volumes a year, 
and nearly 1,800 pages, richly embellished with 12 
splendid portraits of distinguished persons or histori- 
eal subjects. The price is $5 a year. The January 
number begins a new volume. Now is a good time 
to subseribe. Orders for the work are solicite}. It 
will be sent promptly by mail to all who order it. 

Address W. H. BIDWELL, 

No. 120 Nassau street, New York. 
> Sets of the work, in 9 volumos, for the last 
threo years, neatly bound, lettered, and numbered, 
may be had at the office of publication, and sent to 
any part of the country. Jan. 7. 








DISSOLUTION OF LIMITED CO-PARTNER- é 
SHIP 


Ne is hereby given, that the Limited Co- 
Partnership now existing between the subscri- 
bers, under the firm of Derby & Miller, Auburn, and 
Derby, Orton, & Mulligan, Buffalo, will be dissolved 
and cease on and after the Ist day of February, 1854 ; 
and that after that date, Norman C. Miller, of Au- 
burn, and Eugene Mulligan, of Buffalo, cach, and 
they alone, are authorized to sign the names of the 
firm in the liquidation of the co-partnership business. 
Dated at Auburn and we 
Buffalo, Doe. 1, 1853. JAMES C. DERBY, 
ELLIOT G. STORKE, NORMAN C. MILLER, 
EDWARD MUNSON, WILLIAM ORTON, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, EUGENE MULLIGAN, 
Special Partners. General Partners. 


INESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

J.C. Darby will establish himself at No.8 Park 
Place, New York, as Publisher upon his own account, 
and will keep on sale the publications of Messrs. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, and Miller, Orton, & 
Muiligan, of Auburn and Baffalo. 

The other members of the firm, being purchasers of 
the entire list of Publications, Plates, Copyrights, 
Stock, &c., will form a Limited Co-Partnerehip, of 
which due legal notice will be given, and continue 
the business as Pablishers and Gencral Booksellers, 
with increased facilities, under the firm of 
; MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
December 31, 1853. At Auburn & Buffalo. 
Jan. 6—Idlw 


Bex and Pam 
& BLANCHARD, Sixth street, W 
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EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The South are waking up to the importance 
of establishing a general system of common- 
school education, and we are pleased to note 
that a proposition for this purpose has been in- 
troduced into the South Carolina Legislature. 
Gov. Manning, in his recent message, thus in- 
troduced the subject to their notice: 

“Undoubtedly the most important measure 
which I shall bring to your consideration, is 
the reformation of the present system of pub- 
lio instruction in the State. If, as has been 
frequently stated, education is the cheap de- 
fence of nations, and the permanence of re- 
—— institutions depends upon the en- 

ightenment of their citizens, you have but lit- 
tle security for the prosperity and happiness 
= now enjoy. Education has been provided 

y the Legislature but for one class of the cit- 
izens of the State, which is the wealthy class. 
For the middle and poorer classes of society it 
has done nothing, since no organized system 
has been adopted for that You have 
appropriated seventy-five thousand dollars an- 
nually to free schools, but, under the present 
mode of applying it, that liberality is really 
the profusion of the prodigal, rather than the 
judicious ity which confers real benefit. 
The few who sre educated at public expense 
in those excellent and truly useful institutione, 
the Arsenal and Citadel Academics, form al- 
most the only exception to the truth of this re- 
mark. Ten years ago, ss thousand adults, 
besides children, were unable to read or write 
in South Carolina. Has our free-school system 
dispelled any of this ignorance? Are there not 
any reasonable fears to be entertained that the 
number has increased since that period? Are 
generations to come and go, and still see no 
improvement in the education of the humble 
portion of your population? If no change is 
effected, with increasing commerce, with 1,300 
miles of railroad, with your machinery, with 
your unimproved lands, who are to be your 
merchants, engineers, machinists, and mechan- 
ics, and your farmers.” 

Mr. Tucker, the author of the bill for the 
improvement of the free-school system, made a 
speech which is warmly commended. Mr. 
Sullivan thought Mr. Tucker had suggested 
in his plan “the introducing of foreign (North- 
ern) systems into the State, against which he 
earnestly protested.” The subject was finally 
laid on the table. 

The Carolina Spartan says: 

“We are for educating the masses, and in 
favor of the State of South Carolina paying her 
money for it, upon a bayer which shall extend 
the privilege to all. No other system will suit 
us—no other will answer the purpose.” - 

Some excitement was manifested by*the me- 
chanics in South Carolina by some derogatory 
remarks in an address recently delivered in the 
S. C. College, by Wm. B. Taber, Esq., editor of 
the Charleston Mercury. The Patriot says: 

“He took the ground, boldly, that laboring 
classes had no right to be educated; that the 

r man had to work; and it was useless for 

im to learn to read and write; that a little 
education made the people vicious and idle. He 
opposed the common schools,.and denounced 
them as mischievous. He deprecated dema- 
goguism, and urged conservatism, whilst urging 
the most claptrap arguments in favor of the 

’ aristocratic few, who were to be educated, and 
who were to govern the rest of mankind in 
their ignorance and poverty! 

“I heard Mr. Taber’s graduating speech 
some years ago, and was delighted with it. I 
have been on terms of kindness with him ever 
since, but I must confess that never before has 
it fallen to my lot (and I say it with sorrow) to 
listen to such a farrago of insolence, ignorance, 
and tyranny, as were embodied in his speech. 
It was worthy of the dark ages of Europe, and 
the iron rule of a feudal baron. The whole 
speech was not only against human liberty, but 
in opposition to republicanism, to civilization, 
and the spirit of the age. In order to show 
the mischief of education among the masses, 
he appealed to the Northern States! Surely, 
Mr. Taber has never been in the Northern 
States, and has adopted all the slang of those 
who go North every summer to spend their 
money and enjoy the richness of the North, and 
return home affecting to a a the North. 
They have more wealth in the Northern States, 
more education, more literaturef more republi- 
canism, and more religion, with much greater 
improvement and progress in everything, than 
we have at the South, Mr. Taber to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. And, in my opinion, 
_ owing mainly to the education of the peo- 
p e.” 


This notice of Mr. Taber’s address called 
forth a note from him to the editor of the Pu- 
triot, characterizing his remarks a3 an assault, 
“highly offensive and unjustifiable.” The 
editor of the Patriot replied, that the “address 
was public, and contained principles and ar- 
guments extremely objectionable to all my [his] 
notions on the subject of education and its 
consequences,” and that his assault was on 
Mr. T.’s arguments and conclusions, and not 
on him personally. Whereupon Mr. Taber 
felt constrained to challenge the editor of the 
Patriot to fight a duel, which, as he had said 
nothing impugning Mr. T.’s “honor or charac- 
ter as a gentleman,” Mr. Perry declined. 

Mr. Taber subsequently published a card, in 
which he states that a portion of his address 
was delivered without notes, “that he made 
the Athenian Democracy and the universal on- 
lightenment which prevailed among the whole 
body of the citizens, the basis ofall his remarks, 
and distinctly recognised the fact that the edu- 
cation of the people was essential to republi- 
eanism. He holds no such opinion as that the 
State should educate ® particular class, to the 
exclusion of others ; but he believes it to be es- 
pecially the duty of free government to instruct 
the citizen, simply because he is a citizen, irre- 
spective of his social position. His comments 
upon tho common-school system were not di- 
rected against popular education, but simply 
against the New England system, which he 
believes to be faulty, in the hope that his poor 
efforts might contribute to a thorough exami- 
nation of the subject, so that our State, in 
adopting a system for her sons, might select 
what was good, and avoid what was evil.” 

All this indicates progress in the right direc- 
tion. If it be true, as the New Orleans Cres- 

cent asserta, that South Carolina ‘exports her 
two great staples, cotton and political science, 
and consumes less of either than other people,” 
we may conclude that a better day is dawning 
for the masses of her people, and that general 
intelligence, prosperity, and happiness, will 
= day be the portion of all within her bor- 

ers. * 





A Lire Boat.—We are informed, that when 
the revenue cutter Hamilton was driven ashore 
on Folly Island, near Charleston, the officers 
and crew took to two boats. The long boat 
and its occupants have never been heard from 
since. Francis’s Corrugated Metallic Boat 
was found with one man in it, (James Hogan ) 
who had lashed himself to it. Had his com- 
panions used the same precaution, they would 
have been saved. Had both boats been of this 

* kind, and had 2 little precaution been exercised 
by all, not a life would have been lost. This 
boat cannot subdue & tempestuous sea, nor 
has it intelNyence, and the power to embrace 
and hold on to its passengers, in defiance of 

the mountainous waves; but in all other re- 
spects it is cqual to itz uses. Ii cannot be 
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ted States as in any country beneath the sun, 
the Southern portions of this continent always 
excepted. It is a great national defect, and 
the sooner we can remedy it the better ; but we 
myst, of course, first become convinced of its 
existence. ‘ 

A gentleman, who not long ago travelled 
through our Western States, informed us that 
he was somewhat astonished at the rude and 
primitive characteristics of a personage who 
was introduced to him as the “Rey, Ddctor 
;” but his astonishment soon abated 
on his learning that this personage had taken 
the long-desired royal road to both medicine 
and divinity, and had acgepted from his vil- 
lage friends the honorary titles of both pro- 
feasions, the blending of which had so exalted 
him in the conceptions of.a stranger, who was 
aware that there were in the world doctors of 
divinity as well as of medicine! 


HONORS TO GENERAL WOOL. 


We find in the York Dazly Times of the 2d, 
@ full report of the proceedings at the compli- 
mentary dinner given to Major Gen. John E. 
Wool, at Troy, on Saturday last, by his fellow 
citizens, on the cve of his departure for Califor- 
nia, the theatre of his future service for a few 
years, The banquet was given at the Troy 
House, and is represented to have been of sur- 
passing magnificance. The officers were : Prest- 
dent—Hon. Davin Bue. Vice Presidents— 
Jonds E Hart, Hon. Elias Plum, Hon. Amos 
K. Hadley, Hon. John A. Millard, Esq. The 
President delivered the address of welcome in 
eloquent terms. “The relations,” he said, 
“ which exist between the citizens of Troy and 
their respected guest, are of long duration and 
of a sacred character. It was here that he 
passed the years of boyhood and youth, and 
here he formed the most endearing of earthly 
relations.” In this address he 'bricfly reviewed 
the leading incidents in the life of General W. 
Hon. A. K. Hadley, singularly enough, de- 
livered a speech of like tenor, in response to a 
sentiment in honor of the President of the 
United States. 

In response to the 2d regular toast—“ Our 
honored Guest ”—General Wool replied : 

Mr. President, Friends and Fellow-Citizens : 
I rise to respond to the eloquent address and 
sentiment just delivered, with a sad heart and 
feelings deeply oppressed, with friends and 
neighbors assembled, not to greet me as a war- 
worn veteran returning from the field of battle, 
but to express their regret because of my ex- 
pected departure to a far distant land, and to 
offer renewed assurances of personal regard, 
and to say farewell. To part with my Trojan 
friends at any time, and for however short 
a period, has ever been to me a source of re- 
gret; but the very thought of leaving them at 
this time, and under these circumstances, op- 
presses and almost overy me. 

Itis now fifty years since I first came to 
your city, a emall boy, without money and 
without iriends to assist me; and it is more 
than forty years since I entered the army of 
the United States. At the latter period, your 
beautiful city contained, I believe, about 6,000 
inhabitants; at this time, its population cannot 
be far from 35,000 or 40000. During its ad- 
vancement and prosperity, if I have: grown 
with its growth, and strengthened with its 
strength, it must, at least in some degree, be 
ascribed to the approving voice of its citizens, 
which has ever hovered over me. Whether 
traversing the thick forests of Maine, the sav- 
age wilds of the West, the frozen regions of 
the North, the burning sands of the South, or 
in battle on the heights of Queenstown, at 
Plattsburg, or at Buena Vista, their cheering 
and encouraging approbation has never failed 
to stimulate me to greater efforts to sustain 
the honor, the interest, and the glory of my 
country. [Applause.] I can never forget, that 
ere the echoes of “ue thunder of the battle of 
Buena Vista had ceased, I received in advance, 
with that of my native State, their assurance 
of confidence. Norcan I forget in 1848, when 
I returned, afterthe campaign in Mexico, their 
reception in the city of New York by a hun- 
dred citizens and the Citizens Corps, who es- 
corted me to this city, where thousands of the 
inhabitants awaited to greet and conduct me 
with shouts of welcome to my cherished home. 
[Renewed applause.] Nor can the reception 
be forgotten which followed a few days after, 
when the citizens and military corps of this 
city and of the county, and from other paris 
of the State, assembled to witness the present- 
ation of that precious gift with which the 
citizens honored me. These manifestations of 
their good opinion are engraven on my heart 
never to be effaced. With so much kindness, 
hospitality, and generosity, it cannot be thought 
strange or extraordinary, that I regret, deeply 
regret, again to be separated from such friends 
and such citizens. 1], however, have had but 
one rule for my guidance since I have held a 
commission in the army of the United States; 
and that is, obey cheerfully the commands of 
those appointed over me, and to go where duty 

calls. [Loud applause. | 

It is true, [am to be relieved cf the ccm- 

mand of the Eastern Department and assigned 

to that of the Pacific, which comprises Califor- 

nia 4nd Oregon. Whether considered in rela- 

tion to climate, soil, or mineral wealth, no part 

of the United States presents a greater field 

for enterprise, and with the indomitable cour- 

age and perseverance of the inhabitants, must 

soon become, if it is not already,*a formidable 

part of the Union, and from its commanding 

position exert a controlling influence over the 

inhabitants of the islands and shores of the 

Pacific ocean. Having contributed, as I be- 

lieve, in some degree to the acquisition to our 

Union of a large portion of the Pacific depart- 

ment, I cannot but take a deep interest in its 

welfare. Possessing, therefore, feelings of pa- 

ternity towards that interesting section of cur 

country, I shall go as desired, without hesita- 

tion, and with a determination to do all in my 

power to promote the success, prosperity, and 

happiness of the people. [Applause] Lest, 

however, in ceparating from you at my time of 
life, and going so far from all that I hold most 

dear, the motives which prompt designation 

for the important command should be misun- 

derstood and misconstrued, it is due to our il- 
lustrious President and Secretary of War to 
say, that in presenting the subject to me, no 
officer could have been treated with greater 
consideration, delicacy, and kindness. [Re- 
newed applause.}| So much 89, no matter what 
the sacrifice may be, I could not have said less 
than [ did, that [ would go with pleasure, and 
with the essurance and determination that 
neither the President or the peop!e of the coun- 
try should have cause to complain of my con- 
duct whilst commander of the Pacific depart- 
ment. ‘  ypeager It is also due to the Presi- 
dent, as well as the Secretary of War, to say, 
that [ believe, if I had intimated the slightesi 
objections to the command, they would not 
have urged it upon me. 

Iam aware that the duty will be one of 
hardship. _ It cannot be otherwise; the country 
being in a great measure destitute of the im- 
ents and conveniences which make tray- 
elling in other parts of the Union a pleasure. 
If I should be required, however, to traverse 
on horseback the barrens and mountains of 
California and Oregon, I shall do no more than 
what I have performed again and again in 
other parts of the United States, and but re- 
cently in Mexico. [Great applause] My hand 
to the plough, I will not look back, but move 
forward until the object of my mission is ac- 
complished, when I haye no doubt I shall be 
permitted to return, and again, I trust, without 
taint or loss of character, enjoy the pleasure 
of your society and friendship. [Continued 
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Walworth. General Soott said: 


public entertainments, [ should be happy to be 

at the highly-merited honor you are 
about to bestow on my distinguished brother 
officer in two wars and for a period of more 
than forty years.” 





MEXICO AND LOWER CALIFONIA. 


The morning papers of to-day contain ex- 
tracts from city of Mexico papers to the 17th 
of December. 

The most important item of intelligenco is 
said to be “the acceptance of the act of Gua- 
dalajara by Santa Anna”—the meaning of 
which is represénted to be, “that he will con- 
tinue invested with his present powers as long 
as he shall judge necessary, that he shall have 
power to elect his successor, and that the Pres- 
ident shall in future bear the title of Most Se- 
rene Highness.” 

We, however, can see nothing either novel 
or important in this. Our limited acquaint- 
ance with that dignitary has always been suf- 
ficient to convince us that he would not refuse 
such conditions as these; and that, should he 
demand them in a sufficiently imperious man- 
ner, we have never doubted the assent of tho 
Mexican people to the demand. 

The Diario Official contains the announce- 
ment that the President, desirous of putting an 
end to the public curiosity on the subject of 
the boundary with the United States, has ap- 
pointed a special commission, composed of Sr. 
Diaz de Bonilla, Salazar Harreguy, and Gen. 
Palacio, to treat with cur Minister, Mr. Gads- 
den, and settle this delicate question. Sr. Bo- 
nilla is invested for this purpose with full and 
plenipotentiary powers, and the conferences 
have already commenced. 

The Sonora incursion has agitated the na- 
tion, and an array of resistance is being made: 
From the San Diego (California) Herald, of the 
3d of Decamber, is quoted a proclamation “to 
the people of the United States” of one Wm. 
Walker, who styles himself “P resident of Low- 
er California.” We deem it proper to place 
before our readers this important document in 
extenso : 


To the People of the United States: 

In delaring the Republic of Lower Califor- 
nia froe, sovereign, and independent, I deem it 
proper to give the people of the United States 
the reasons for the step I have taken. 

It is due to the nationality which has most 
jealously guarded the independence of the 
American States to declare why another rep- 
resentative is created on the immediate con- 
fines of the Union. 

The Mexican Government has for a long 
time failed to — its duties to the province 
of Lower California. Cut off as the territory 
was, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, from 
all direct communication with the rest of 
Mexico, the central authorities have manifest- 
ed little or no interest in the affairs of the Cal- 
ifornia peninsula. The geographical position 
of the provinces is such as to make it certain- 
ly separate and distinct in its interest from the 
other portion of the Mexican Republic. But 
the moral and social ties which bound it to 
Mexico have been even weaker and more de- 
plorable than the physical. Hence, to develope 
the resources of Lower California, and to effect 
& proper social organization therein, it was 
necessary to make it independent. 
The mineral and pastoral wealth of Lower 
California is naturally very great ; but to prop- 
erly develope it, there must be good Govern- 
ment and sure protection to labor and proper- 
iy. Mexico is unable to furnish these requisites 
or the growth and prosperity of the peninsula. 
The territory, under Mexican rule, would for- 
ever remain wild, half savage, and uncultiva- 
ted, covered with an indolent and half civilized 
people desirous of keeping all foreigners from 
entering the limits of the State. 
When the people of a territory fail almost 
entirely to develope the resources that nature 
has placed at ther command, the interest of 
civilization requires others to go in and possess 
the land. They cannot, nor should they be al- 
lowed to play the “dog in the manger,” and 
keep others from possessing what they have 
failed to occupy and appropriate. 
Mexico has not performed any of the ordi- 
nary duties of Government towards the people 
of Lower California. She has established no 
sure and ready means of communication for 
the people among them or the rest of the world, 
nor has she ever undertaken to protect them 
from the wandering robbers who infest the 
territory. Thus abandoning the peninsula, and 
leaving it as it was, “a waif on the waters.” 
Mexico cannot complain if others take it and 
make it valuable. 
On such considerations have I and my com- 
panions in arms acted in the course we have 
pursued. And for the success of our enter- 
prise, we put our trustin Him who controls 
the destinies of nations, and guides them in the 
ways of improvement and progress. 

- Wm. Warker, 
President of Lower California. 


The acts of Mr. Walker and his “compan- 
ions in arms” are too important to be tightly 
regarded. Were it otherwise, we might greatly 
enjoy the humor of this formal annunciation 


tute and profound moral considerations that 
have prompted Mr. Walker and his “compan- 
ions in arms” to drive the dog out of the 
manger, and to rescue the “waif on the wa- 
ters.” We would not, however, relish the 
adoption of the morality of Mr. Walker by 
such idle and out-at-elbows gentlemen, as are 
occasionally seen prowling about our cities and 
adjacent highways. But he is no doubt cor- 
rect in his estimate of the “mineral and pas- 
toral wealth of Lower California,” and it may 
be profitable for the people of the United 
States, whom he addresses, to apply themselves 
to the study of the geography of Lower Cali- 
fornia, 2nd to an examination of the authority 
under which title deeds may there be held. 
One way or other, the movements of Mr. 
Walker and his companions in arms will un- 
Goubiedly prove of practical importance to 
our Government and people. 





A Retic or a Past acr.—There is now re- 
siding on the place of J. Dudley Davie, Exsq., 
in Scott county, Ky., a free woman of color, 
whose age, from reliable sources, is 120 years. 
She was grown at the time of Braddock’s de- 
feat, 1755, which she well remembers. 
frequently washed the clothes of the “ Father 
of his Conntry” prior to her emigrating from 
the “Old Dominion ” to this State. 

It may gratify the curiosity of the curious 
to see this relic of the 18th century, and one 
whose age equals that of the great lawgiver of 
Israel, though, unlike him, her eyesight is dim, 
aud her natural force abated.— Frankfort Com- 
monwealth. 





Tue Erie Rai.roap Trovusies.—The New 
York Daily Times thus concisely sets forth the 
grounds of the recent conflicts at Erie, which 
may be received as the New York 
the case: 

“The Borough of Erie desires that the rail- 
road running gh its limits shall be com- 
pelled to change cars there, and the way deter- 
mined upon for effecting this object is to in- 
sist that the track shall be of a different width 
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the United States, and assumes to dictate the | 
protected by the law of the State shall pass 


through the city limits.” 





ONE WEEE LATER FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CANADA. 


Halifax, January 4.—The steamer Canada 
has arrived, bringing dates th the 24th De- 
cember, from Liverpool, seven days later than 
previous advices. 

Flour market dull, but prices advanced 
slightly. Flour advanced 6d.; wheat 2d.; corn 
1s. per quarter. Cotton unchanged. Sales 
of the week, 45,000 bales. Consols declined 
slightly. London money market unchanged. 
Provisions dull and lower. 


[From the Sun of this morning. ] 
DETAILS OF FOREIGN NEWS. . 
Dates had been received by telegraph from 
Shanghai to Noy. 2d, and Caleutta to Nov. 
20th. Affairs in Barmah were more satisfac- 


tory. 

Mr. Soulé had fought a duel with the Mar- 
quis of Turgot, the French Minister, and young 
Soule had also fought with the Duke of Alba. 
Nobody damaged. 

Severe weather had been experienced along 
the Irish coast, and many vessels had been 
wrecked. 

The Turks say that Russia has induced 
Persia to declare war against Turkey, and to 
place 30,000 troops at the Czar’s disposal, by 
a promise to remit the debt due by Persia to 
Russia, and to restore the territory in dispute 
between them. 

Turkey had forbidden the exportation of 
grain. 

The allied fleets had at last entered the 
Black Sea, leaving three ships of each equadron 
to guard Constantinople. Their supposed des- 
tination was the great Russian Naval Depot 
of Sebastopol. The Czar having frequently 
declared that the entry of the flects into the 
Black Sea would be equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war, the withdrawal of the Russian 
ministers from London and Paris was imme- 
diately looked for. 

Further skirmishing had occurred along the 
Danube. The Russians attacked Kalafat on 
the 4th, but were repulsed after great carnage. 

On the 13th, two Russian steamers, with gan 

boats, attacked Matschinie. 
_ An insurrection had taken place at Crimea, 
in favor of Turkey. The provinces of Bessa- 
rabia, Kheran, and Tauris, had been put under 
martial law by the Russians. 

The Turkish army had crossed the Georgian 
frontiers, and marched upon Tiflis. They were 
welcomed everywhere by the Georgians. 

The Turkish forces were occupying Erivan, 
which was abandoned by the Russians on their 
approach. ; 

The report of the Turkish defeat at Alhal- 
zik was doubted, although the battle fought 
there on the 26th was accompanied with very 
considerable slaughter. 

The rupture between Persia and England 
happened anterior to the declaration of war by 
Persia against Turkey, occasioned by an insult 
to the British embassy. 

The Russian Government has ordered that 
all foreign merchant ships going into the O:- 
toman ports of the Black Sea, carrying muni- 
tions of war, shall be seizad, although under 
neutra} flags. ~ 

The English Cabinet met on the 23d. Sir 
George Gray had declined the offer of the 
Home Secretaryship. 

It was reported that Lord Palmerston had 
been invited to resume the offize, in consequence 
of Lord Clarendon threatening to resign. 

Reports that the sincerity of the Emperor 
of France in the Turkish alliance was distrust- 
ed in England, caused great indignation. 

The Chinese insurgents keep firm possession 
of Shanghai. The rebels had been defeated 
by the Imperialists at Amoy. 





MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 
DISASTERS BY THE STORM IN THE EAST. 


Boston, December 31, 1853. 

The barque Maryland, from Baltimore, is 
ashore inside the Glades, with five feet of 
water in her hold, and foremast cut away. 

Schooner Mary E. Pierce, from Wilmington, 
N. C., is high up on Scituate beach, but may 
be got off after discharging. 

Captain Smith, of the Mary E. Pierce, 
states that he came round Cape Cod with 
about 75 sail, and thinks most of them have 
gone ashore. 

Five schooners and one brig, additional to 
those named, are ashore near Duxbury. 

Provipence, December 30, 1853. 

The storm has been very sovere in this vicin- 
ity. We have received no mail from Boston or 
New York. for two days. The Boston and 
Stonington roads are blocked up with snow, 
and the trains are endeavoring to force their 
way through. 

Provipence, December, 31, 1853. 

We have received the following despatch of 
marine disasters from Newport: 

Brig Elizabeth, from Providence for Wil- 
mington, N.C., in ballast, is ashore on the 
Breakwater. Damage unknown. 

Schooner Emma of Bremen, Smirn, from 
Philadelphia for Boston, with coal, went ashore 
near Beaver Tail, and has bilged. 

Schooner Homer, of Boston, is ashore near 
Fort Adams, with both masts cut away. 

Schooner Telegraph, from Boston for Tan- 
gier, is badly ashore in the cove near Fort 
Adams. 

Schr. Arctic, Movi.ron, from Baltimore, of 
and from Newburyport, with oak plank, drag- 
ged ashore in the Inner Harbor. 

Schr. Flotilla, for Barnstable from Balti- 
more, in ballast, parted her chains, and went 
ashore in Brenton’s Cove. 


Boston, Janyary 1, 1854. 

The steamer City of New York, Maruews, 
from Philadelphia, arrived to-day, in 72 hours. 
Captain M. reports that the ship Independ- 
ence, which sailed hence for Valparaiso, ia 
anchored in the vicinity of Cape Cod, with all 
her masts cut away. The City of New York 
will discharge part of her cargo and go down 
to tow her up. Captain Mathews also reports 
that he saw twenty-one vessels, mostly sehoon- 
ers, ashore back of Cape Cod, names un- 
known. 

The following additional reports have come to 
hand: The barque Ida, from Philadelphia, is 
ashore on Sandy Neck, bilged. e Ida had 
on board the crew of echooner Linnet, of Rock- 
land, ashore on Block island. The schooner 
Emma C., compton from New York, is also 
ashore at Sandy Neck. The schooner Commo- 
dore Kearney, suppozed from New York, is 
ashore, and bilged. Schooner Willow, from 
Philadelphia, is ashore on Dennis Beach, high 
and dry. Barque Nashua is anchored in Chat- 
ham Harbor, with all her masts cut away. 
Schooner Ellen Herbert, from Philadelphia, is 
ashore off Chatham, and bilged. Barque Fanny 
Buck, from New Orleans, with a cargo of cot- 
ton, hemp, and molasses, is ashore at Race 
Point. ue Elizabeth, Stout, from Matan- 
zas, went ashore at Yarmouth on Wednesday 
night, Captain Strout and wife got ashore in 
the morning, but the. latter died in hie arms on 
the beach. Their child was lashed to the rig- 
ging, where he was frozen to death. Crew 
saved. Barque Sylvester, Snow, from Cuba, is 
ashore high and dry. The schooner Mail, from 
Now York for ~Providence, is ashore at Race 
Point. Three men drowned, one saved. Schoon- 
er E. Bray, of Yarmouth, lost her mate and 
steward. Schooner Water Witch, from Flori- 
d Lost her mate and one seaman. 
ner Woicott,from New York, anchored, 
where not stated,) with masts cut away. Brig 

illiam M, Rogers, Skinner, is ashore near 
eee ohne 5 is wae will be a total 


Hon, Millin S. Latham, and Ex.Chancellor  erately nullifies the decision of the Court of ing in. Mariners state that the storm on 


Thursday last was the most severe ever expe- 


“But that I have declined all invitations to | terms upon which a railroad authorized and rienced on the Atlantic coast. The barque 


Midas, from New Orleans for Boston, was hove 
down on her beam ends on the 27th. Her 
masts were cut away and she was but 
nny abandoned and her crew brought 


ere. 

The barque Henrietta, from City Point for 
Boston, was abandoned opposite Sag Harbor, 
and her crew saved. The schooner Eben Saw- 
yer, from Wilmington, N. C., for Boston, with 
rice and naval stores, is ashore on Plymouth 
Beach, and is a total loss. The schooner Phil- 
adelphia, of snchponriligs from Savannah for 
Boston, is ashore on Plymouth Beach, and 
bilged. The echooner Anna, from Baltimore 
for Boston, is ashore at the same place. The 
sch : Francis, from Philadelphia for Bos- 
ton, was abandoned in a sinking condition, and 
her crew brought here. The schooner Lowell, 
from Philadelphia, for Boston, was totally 
wrecked, and three of her crow lost. The 
brig Mary Stanton, from Boston, for Baltimore, 
was ashore off Eastham. 


ITEMS. 


Tue City or Wasnineton.—Mr. John Sess- 
ford, an aged and most estimable citizen of 
Washington, has for many years presented to 
the public, through thé National Intelligencer, 
on New Year’s day, an accurate. account of the 
progress of the city in its improvements for 
the preceding year. His statement yesterday 
was very satisfactory. From it we learn that 
there were built during the past year, as fol- 
lows: 





Four-story brick houses - - 28 
Three-story brick houses - - 113 
Two-story brick houses - - 50 

One-story brick house A ae si 
Three-story wood houses - - 22 
Two-story wood houses’ - - 276 
One-story wood houses -——- 4 

— 302 

ee. skeet an ter 494 


The number of houses erected from 1819 to 
1829, was 1,033 ; from 1829 to 1839, 895; from 
1839 to 1849, 2,367; from 1849 to 1853, 1,933. 

It is also stated that there are forty-eight 
places of worship, viz: for Methodist and Meth- 
odist Protestants, ten; Presbyterians, seven ; 
Episcopalian, six; Baptists, five; Roman Cath- 
olic, five; Lutheran, two; Friends, Unitarians, 
Congregational, and Swedenborgian, one each ; 
and also nine for colored congregations. 


G> The “ Prohibitionist” ia the title of a 
handsome monthly temperance paper just com- 
menced at Albany, N. Y., under the auspices 
of the State Temperance Scciety. The price 
is but half a dollar, and every friend of tem- 
perance should take it. We would recommend 
the establishment of an agency in this city. 


Mos Law at Santa Fz.—We have read in 
the San Antonio Ledger a particular account 
of the hanging of Gideon Scallions. He and 
another of Captain Skillman’s mail guard got 
drunk, and provoked a quarrel with a party of 
men in a gambling-houee, where Scallions was 
the first to draw a pistol and fire, fatally wound. 
ing, as is supposed, a citizen named Hugh N. 
Smith. His companion was placed in jail by 
the Marshal, but the mob retained possession 
of Scallions, and after a few hours’ considera- 
tion, and watching the symptoms of the wound- 
ed man, they took him out and hung him. 
The whole narrative is one of depravity and 
horror. 


(>> We perceive that the burden of the ob- 
jections to the Maine Law, on the part of 
many of its opponents, consists in the fact that 
“it cannot be enforced.” This is too consid- 
erate. If they will only cease their opposition, 
the friends of the law will make themselves 
responsible for at least such an administration 
of it as will greatly promote private virtue 
and happiness and the public welfare. 


Bartimore, Jan. 5—The steamer Illinois, 
with passengers and specie, has been wrecked. 
She brings $1,300,000. The California news 
is no later than that received via New Orleans. 
Among the passengers were several Austra- 
lians, 


Battimorr, January 5.—A French war 
steamer appeared off St. Domingo on the 9th 
of November, and demanded of the Haytien 
Government $20,000, for refusing to allow 
French emigrants toland. All the forts on 
the shore were manned with cannon; but the 
Haytiens finally caved in, and the matter was 
settled amicably. 


Boston, Jan. 5.—The brig Cardenas, from 
Curacoa for N. York, was dismasted 29th ult. 
Crew saved. The brig was afterwards picked 
up and carried to Holmes’s Hole. 

The barque Almeda, from New Orleans for 
Boston, arrived at Holmes’s Hole with the crew 
of the schooner Arabella, abandoned off Cape 
Henry, in a sinking condition. 

The barque Elk arrived at Newport with the 
crew of the Osceola, form Philad. for Boston. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 3—The Legislature 
commenced its session in this city to-day. A 
democratic caucus of the Senate have nomi- 
nated Gen. McCahen for the Speakership. 
The House have nominated E. B. Chase for 
Speaker, which is equivalent to an election. 

Both Houses of the Legislature will organize 
to-day, and the Governor’s Message be sent in 
to-morrow. 


Farther details of the effects of the late 
storm at Provincetown have been received. 
Twenty lives, it is ascertained, have Leen lost. 
Great numbers of wrecks are drifting ashore, 
all the hands of which. it is supposed, have 
been lost. Such distress never before known. 

Cape Cod echooner Kingfisher, Capt. Thom- 
ason, for Norfolk, has put into Boston in dis- 
tress. 

Bark Henrietta, from City Point for Boston, 
has been stranded near New London. 

Schooner Francis, from Philadelphia for 
Boston, is drifting on Plymonth Beach. Crew 
saved. 


Boston, Jan. 3-—Yarmouth buildings inun- 
dated. Central Wharf, Boston, demolished. 
Mill Creek dam destroyed. Crew of the —_ 
Ida saved, but the mate of it badly hurt. The 
vessel is in a dangerous —- 

Brig Nashua, from Philadelphia, is at anchor 
at Chatham Bay, with all the masts gone. 
There is a brig below, from Savannah, ashore at 
Duxbury ; also, schooner Amaranth, from Fred- 
ericksburg, ashore at the same place. 


Baltimore, Jan. 3, 3, P.M.—Ship Staffordshire, 
Richardson, from Liverpool, for* Boston, struck 
on Blonde Rock, south of Sea Island, Dec. 31. 
First and second mates and seventeen sailo: 
reached safely Cape Sable. Third mate an 
130 others picked up and landed at Albany. 
177 persons perished in the wreck. 


Albany, Jan. 3.—The Whig Cauous of the 
House have nominated Robert H. Pruyn for 
Speaker, and the Whig Caucus of the Senate, 
James Monroe for President. 

The Legislature met at noon, and the mes- 
sage of the Goyernor was sent in. 


{($> More than sixty criminals have been 
executed in the United States during the year 
1853, and nine are now in prison under sen- 
tence of death. . 

’ Harrispore, Jan. 4.—The Legislature ‘or- 
ganized yesterday by electing as Spoakers of 
each House the gentlemen mentioned in the 


despatch of yesterday—E. B. Chase, S 
of tho House, and Gen, McCaslin, S 


nate, : 

In the House, Mr, Ball presented a bill for 
e ing the track of the Erie Railroad to 
Erie Harbor, preventing it from abuse, and to 
pagar continuance with the Buffalo State 


ine road. 
In the Senate, Mr. Skinner, of Erie, read a 
bill regulating the gauge in Erie county. 
Boston, January 4.—The Legislature met 
to-day. Charles E. Cook was elected President 


er of 
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Accounts of marine disasters are still pour- 


of the Senate, and Otis P. Lord, Speaker of 
the House. » : 
Boston, Jan. 3.—The cargo of the ship Staf- 
eo aN ork rs ong tal re mich was 
ven in yesterday’s Era) is nearly 
$1,000,000; aa the vessel itself at about 


$120,000. 
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CLEVELAND'S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
Now Edition. 
Cc. & J. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, 


-de Philadelphia, have recently published a new, 
stercotype edition of 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 


On the plan of the author’s ‘‘ Compendium of English 
Literature,” and supplementary to it. Designed for 
colleges and advanced classes in schools, as weli as 
for private reading. By Charles D. Cleveland. 

The ‘Compendium of English Literature,” by Prof. 
Cleveland, comprises biographical sketches and se- 
lections from the writings of English authors, from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, chronologi- 
cally arranged ; together with copious Notes, explan- 
atory, illustrative, &c. The volume now advertised, 
which is arranged on the same plan as the “ Com-. 
pendium,” comprises in its list of authors such as 
flourished in the eighteenth century, bat died in the 
present; together with those strictly of the nine- 
teenth century, whether living or dead. 

The present edition of ‘“ English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century ” contains biographical sketches 
and selections from the writings of one hundred and 
six authors, the names of twenty-seven of whom did 
net appear in the table of contents of the former edi- 
tion; togother with many improvements throughout 
the volume. P 

Prof. C.’s two volumes of English Literature are 
now extensively used as text-books in colleges, acad- 
emies, and the higher class of seminaries, throughout 
the United States. The following opinions relative 
to “English Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” 
are selected from a large number equally commenda- 
tory of the work: 

From Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., of Yale 
College. 

“T consider Prof. Cleveland’s ‘ English Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century’ an oparogeiate sequel to 
his ‘Compendium.’ The autbor has shown the same 
just and delicate appreciation of literary excellence 
in this, as in the former volume; andj as it reaches 
down to our times, it will be etill more interesting to 
a large’ portion of the public, and especially to the 
young. Few persons can understand what an amount 
of reading, thought, nice discrimination, and labori- 
ous cordensation of knowledge, are requisite to the 
production of such a work ; and just in proportion as 
men toil more extensively in this field, will be the 
estimate they will put upon this result of the author's 
labors.” 

From George B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston. 

“T have oxamined your ‘ English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ and I like it exceedingly. It 
is extremely well and fairly done. The biographical 
notices are just and discrimiaating ; and, while they 
are long enough to gratify the curiosity we have to 
know something of an author, they are so spirited: as 
to awaken a desire to know more. The selections 
are admirable. I have adopted the work as a text 
book for my first class, every individual of which is 
now preparing, under its guidance, to give a faller 
account of the writings of some one chosen author.” 

From Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., of Cincinnati. 

“T have examined with much care,and still great- 
er pleasure, and, I trust, not a little profit, your 
‘English Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’ * 
* Itis, I believe, the richest collection of gems in 
our language. There is nothing in it I would omit, 
and yet itis not too large for popular uss. Corsid- 
ering the very brief limits to which you were obliged 
to confine yourself, I am surprised at the fullness and 
richness of your biographical details. Your most 
difficult and delizate task, however, was the critical 
judgment to be passed upcn each author; and here 
y think you have been very happy—discriminating 
and just, and yet kind. * * But I would féel that 
whatever I have said about the volume, however 
druc, ought to be considered as of little worth, could 
I not add—as I cheerfully do—a stroag testimony to 
its high moral tone and eminently Christian spirit. 
The general reader cannot fail to be interested, the 
student profited, the scholar delighted, and the man 
of piety pleased, with your ‘English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ ” 

For sate by the publisuers, at Philadelphia; by C. 
M. Saxton, New York; Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 
Boston; Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore; John B 
Steel, New Orleans; Hl. W. Derby, Cincinnati; Jew- 
ett & Co., Cloveland; and by booksellers generally. 

Jan. 2—2d2w 


DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS. 

Published by Ticknor, Reed, § Fields, Boston. 
1 CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 

e EATER. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. . 

Contents.—The Confessions. Suspiria de Profun- 
dis. 

II. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 
cents. 


Contents. — Shakspeare. 
Schiller. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 1 vol. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Contents.—On the Knocking at the Gate in Mac-* 
beth. Murder, Considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
Second Paper on Murder. Joan of Are. The Eng- 
lish Mail Coach. The Vision of Sudden Death. Din- 
ner, Real and Reputed. Orthographic Mutineers. 

IV. THE CHSARS. lvol. i6mo. 75 cents. 


V and VI. LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 2 
vols. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents—Literary Novitiate. Sir Humphry Da- 
vy. William Gédwin. Mrs. Grant. Recollections 
of Charles Lamb. Walladmor. Coleridge. Words- 
worth. Southey. Recollections of Grasmere. The 
Saracen’s Head. Society of the Lakes. Charles 
Lloyd. Walking Stewart. Edward Irving. Tal- 
fourd. The London Magazine. Junius. Clare. Cun- 
ningham. Attack ofa London Journal. Duelling. 

VII and VIIT. NARRATIVE AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS. 2vols. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents—The Household Wreck. The Spanish 
Nun. Flight of a Tartar Tribe. System of the 
Heavens as Revealed by the.Telescope. Modern 
Superstition. Coleridge and Opium-Eating. Tom- 
perance Movement. On War. The Last Lays of Im- 
manuel Kant. 

IX. ESSAYS ON THE POETS AND OTHER 
ENGLISH WRITERS. lvol. I6mo. 75 cents. 

Contents. — The Poetry of Wordsworth. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. John Keats. Oliver Goldsmith. 
Alexander Pope. William Godwin. John Foster. 
William Hazlitt. Walter Savage Landor. 

X and XI. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ES- 
SAYS. 2vols. 16mo. $150. 

Contents. — Philosophy of Roman History. The 
Essenes. Philosophy of Herodotus. Plato’s Repub- 





Pope. Lamb. Goethe. 


lic. Homer and the Homeride. Cicero. Style. 
Rhetoric. Secret Societfes. Rie 

XII. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 1 vol. 
16mo. 75 cents. 


Contents. —The Affliction of Childhood. Dream 
Echoes on these Infant Experiences. Dream Echoes 
Fifty Years Later. Introduction to the World of 
Strife. Infant Literature. The Female Infidel. I 
am Introduced to the Warfare of a Public School. I 
Enter the World. The Nation of London. Dublin. 
First Rebellion in Ireland. French Invasion of Ire- 
land, and Second Rebellion. Travelling. My Broth- 
er. Premature Manhood. [This volume takes the 
place in this Series of “ Life and Manners.” It is a 
reproduction of that volume, with additional matter, 
and is printed from Mr. De Quincey’s own revision.] 

Entirely new Volumes, nearly ready : 

XIII and XIV. ESSAYS on Philosophical Wri- 
ters and other Men of Letters. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents—Hamilton: -Mackintosh. Kant. Rich- 
ter. Lessing. Herder. Bentley. Parr. 

XV. LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN, and other 
Papers. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. t 

‘ontents. — Letters. Greek Tragedy. Conversa- 
tion. Language. French and English Manners. 
= and the Gold Mania. Presence of Mind. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. 


FOWLERS & WELLS publish the following Pe- 
riodicals. They have an aggregate circulation of 
about One Hundred Thousand Copies. 

These Popular and Professional Serials efford an 
excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public 
with Pictorial Illustrations all subjects of interest, 
Physiological, Educational, Agricultural, Mechani- 
cal, and Commercial. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS. Devoted to Hydropathy, its Phi- 
losophy and Practice, to Physiology and Anatomy, 
with illustrative ongravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, 
Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws 
which govern Life and Health. Published monthly, 
in convenient form for binding, at One Dollar a Year 
in advance. 

“Every man, woman, and child, who loves health ; 
who desires happiness, its direct result; who wants 
to ‘live while he does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and re- 
ally live, instead of being a mere walking corpse, 
should become at once a reader of this Journal, and 
practice its precepts.” — Fountain Journal. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. A Repository of Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence; Devoted to Phrenology, Phys- 
iology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the 
Arts and Sciences, and to all those Progressive Meas- 
ures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous por- 
traits and other engravings. A beautiful Quarto, 
suitable for binding. Published Monthly, at One 
Dollar a Year in advance. 

“ A Journal containing such a mass of interesting 
matter, devoted to the highest happiness and inter- 
ests of man, written in the clear and lively style of 
its practiced editors, and afforded at the ‘ridiculously 
low price’ of one dollar a year, must succeed in run- 
ning up to its present large circulation (50,000 copies !) 
to a much higher figure.”— New York Tribune. 

THE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. A new Professional Magazine, 
devoted to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the 
best writers, on Anatomy. Physiology, Pathology, 
Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc., Reports of 
Remarkable Cases in General Practice, Criticisms on 
the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Sys- 
tems of Medical Science, Reviews of New Publica- 
tions of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Prog- 
ress of Health Reform in all its Aspecis, etc., etc., with 
appropriate illustrations. Each number contains 
from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dollars a Year. 
“Tn addition to the widely circulated monthly jour- 
nals issued by Fowlers & Wells, we have the New 
Hydropathic Quarterly Review, edited by the most 
distinguished members of that school. It is filled with 


articles of permanent value, which ought to be read 
by every American.”—New York Tribune. ° 


Communications, New Books for notice or review, 
Advertisements,and Subscriptions, should be address- 
ed to the Publishers, FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 
Jan. 2—3w2d 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1854, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


UNRIVALLED ARRAY OF TALENT. 

she = Proprietors of the POST, in again coming be- 

i fore the public, would return thanks for the gen- 
eorus patronage which has placed them far in ad- 
vance of every other literary weekly in America; and 
aa the only suitable return for such free and hearty 
support, their arrangements for 1854 have been made 
with a degree of liberality probably unequalled in 
the history of American newspaper literature. They 
have engaged, as contributors for the ensuing year, 
the following brilliant array of talent and genius: 
Mrs. Southworth, Emerson Bennett, Mrs. Deni- 

son, Grace Greenwood, and Fanny Fern. 


In the first paper of January next, we design com- 
mencing an Original Novelet, written expressly for 
our columns, entitled 


THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS, 
By EMERSON BENNETT, author of “ Viola,” 
“Clara Moreland,” “The Forged Will,” ete. 

This Novelet, by the popular author of “Clara 
Moreland,” we design following by another, called 

THE STEP-MOTHER, 
By Mrs. MARY A. DENISON, author of “Home Pic 
tures,” “‘ Gertrude Russell,” etc. 

We have also the promise of a number of 


SKETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 
Whose brilliant and versatile pen will be almost ex- 
clusively employed upon the Post and her own “ Lit- 
tle Pilgrim.” 

Mrs. Southworth—whose fascinating works are now 
being rapidly républished in England —also, will 
maintain her old and pleasant conneciion with the 


+0) The next story from her gifted pen will be en- 
titl 


Miriam, The Avenger; er, The Fatal Yow. 
By EMMA D. E.N. SOUTHWORTH, author of “ The 
Curse of Clifton,” ‘‘ The Lost Heiress,” ‘‘ The Desert- 
ed Wife,” otc. ' ; 
And last—not least—we are authorized to announce 
a series of articles from one who has rapidly risen 
very high in popular favor. They will be entitled 
A NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
By FANNY FERN, author of “ Fern Leaves,” ete. 
We nt to be able to commence the Sketches by 
Fanny Fern, as well as the series. by Grace Green- 
wood, in the early numbers of the coming year. 
Engravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural 
Articles, The News, Congressional Reports, The 


Markets, etc., also shall be regularly given. 
4 


fG~ Cagar Postace.—The postage on the Post, 
to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly 
in advsnce, is only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS.—The terms of the Post are two dollars 
per annum, payable in advance. 

Four copies, $5 per annum. 

Eight copies, and one to the getter-up of the club, 
$10 per annum. 

Thirteen copies, and one to the getter-up of the 
club, $15 per annum. 

Twenty copies, and one to the getter up of the club, 
$20 per annum. 

The money for clubs, always, must be sent in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if pos- 
sible—the cost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address, always post paid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of 
the Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the publishers by letter, post paid. 

(ts To Editors—Kditors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of ii, (the 
notices of new contributions, and our terms,) for their 
editorial columns, shall be evtitéed to an exchange, by 
sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice Des 1—eo3t 

BEHOLD!! 
HE TIME HAS COME, and he that has energy 
and ability can reap a rich reward. A safe way 
to make money. The following Receipts, with full 
directions for the manufacture, for only one dollar: 

Ist. A superior Black Ink, that will cost only five 
cents per gallon. 

2d. A superior transparent Soap for shaving. 

3d. A water-proof Blacking, excellent for leather. 

4th. Washing Liquid. 

5th. Burning Fluid. 

Either of the above will py very large profits. 

6th. An article warranted to restore colors, wheth- 
er taken out by acids or the sun. 

These Receipts will be sent to any one who will 
enclose one dollar, post paid, to the subscriber. All 
the articles for the preparation of the above Receipts 
can be obtained at drug stores generally. 

I have sold single receipts of the above for $30. 

Dec. 22. M. E. DOW. Manchester, N. H. 


JOHN L, HAYES, COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
SOLICITOR FOR PATENTS, 


15th street, opposite Treasury, Washington, D.C., 


wit repare specifications and furnish drawings 
for Patents. Particular attention given to re- 
jected applications, and to contested cases before the 

atent Office and the U. States Circuit and Supreme 
Courts. 2 

References: Hon Rufus Choate, Boston; Hon. Ed. 
Burke, late Commissioner of Patents ; Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, Boston; &c., &c., & Jan. 5 


FARM FOR SALE, 

wit be sold at private salo, that well-known 

Farm lying on Seventh street Plank Road, in 
Montgomery county, Maryland, about erght miles 
from Washington city, containing 372} acres, more 
or less; about 100 in meadow, 100 in wood, and the 
balance (1724) in cleared fields. The Farm can be 
divided into several, giving a fair proportion of wood 
and meadow land to each. The whole Farm is well 
watered, several never-failing streams passing 
through it. The fencing is good, and there is a 
large quantity of chestnut timber in the woods, suit- 
able for a further division of the fields. — ; 

In point of health, beauty, and location, it is not 
surpassed by any farm in the State of Maryland. It 
has always been remarkable for its beauty. The 
dwelling contains eight roams, kitchen, pantry, &c., 
‘garret, cellars, &c., all surrounded by a neat paling, 
with a pump of good water in the yard; barn, sta- 
ble, and other out-houses; good spring-house, with 
a never-failing spring of idligh ly cool water at- 
tached. 














Servants’ quarters for as many hands as would 
ever be necessary on the Farm. 

A good pte orchard, and some excellent peach- 
es, pears, cherries, &c. 

e road being now of the very best character, 
produce from the Farm and manures from the City 
can be hauled at any and all seasons of the year. 

This property will be sold twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper than any other property on the road be- 
tween it and the city. With an ordinary horse, it is 
not more than an hour’s drive to the city. 

Any communications addressed to CHARLES V. 
GORDON, Washington, D. C., will receive atten- 
tion. | Dec. 15—6teow 











A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
(CONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Eparitestions, Caveats, Conveyances, and 
mn 


ts. He attends to all business usually re- 
po LS nr ie oh ted with the Patent Office. Moa. 
els 
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TUE GREAT AMERICAN TRAPRRANCE TALK. 


MES. BEN DARBY; 
OR, 
THE WEAL AND WOE OF SOCIAL LIrg, 
One Volume 12mo, $1. 


TS object of this tale is to exhibit in differen; 
phases, in high life and low life, the accursed 
effects of intemperate drinking, the bane of socig) 
life, the curse of civilized man, The characters are 
well and sharply drawn, and the various scenes are 
described with much spirit and graphic effect. * + 
* We are to regard the book as the best 
of its kind that has yet appeared.— Boston Traveller. 

It is not often that we read a story of any kind, 
but we have broken our practice, and have read this 
book, not only with pleasure, but with a gratification 
which but very few novels have ever afforded us: It 
is a quict and simple, but still striking and efiectiys 
picture of American social life—Chicago Tritune, 

Written with marked ability. — Zanesville Couricy. 

A thrilling picture of the effects of that inferna) 
bane of social life, intemperance.—Richmond Pa/. 
ladium. 

The style is attractive and fascinating ; thero is » 
freshness aud originality about it, that is very pleas 
ing. * ne of its chief merits is the exe¢! 
lence of its conversations.—Enqutrer. 

Has so many thrilling passages and well-drawn 
characters, that you read it with absorbed attention, 
It cannot fail to achieve for Mrs. Collins an enyia)je 

opularity. She takes us with her to the drenkard’s 
C= and tells of the hunger and the fear, the tojj 


and the suffering, that are there. She paints, with 


a woman’s delicate skill, the meek patience, ihe 
long-abused, but unchanging love of the drunkard’s 
wife, touches the deepest chords of the heart, and 


makes them vibrate with pity and with indignation, 
Christian Herald, 

Though Mra. Collins bas already hosts of admi- 
rers of her literary productions, this work, we pre- 
dict, will increase that number ten-fold, and give 
her a reputation worthy of her high talents.— {Ve 
Albany Tribune. 

The style is easy, natural, beautiful, chaste, and 
at times very cloquent. We would commend it os. 
pecially to young ladies, that they may sce to what 
dangers they are exposed, in forming alliances with 
the fashionable in high life —Ohio Organ. 

A deeply interesting and powerful work. It vivid- 
ly portrays some of the terrific exploits of strong 
drink in both high and low life. Nor are such scenes 
as it depicts either imaginary or few. Let this book 
circulate. It has a beneficent aim, and is the vehicle 
of admirably old and most salulary lessons.— Pres 

tertan. 

* * % Tas sketched it in its dainticst form of 
fascination, as well as in its grim and dismal! aepect 
of open degradation. Rarely has a woman ventured 
to hold the torch to such a dark recess of human 
woe.— Daily Times. 

We know of no passage, anywhere, more uniqely 
beautiful, more intensely absorbing, more overpow 
ering in the pathetic, than the thirty-fourth chapter 
It is indeed a gem. We doubt whethitr the celebra- 
ted chapter devoted to the death of Eva, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, is superior. * * * It is certainly 
the most powerful temperance tale that we have ever 
perused.—Journal and Messenger. 

Beautifully written. * * * A work of great 
strength and power.— Gospel Herald. 

* * * The incidents dramatic, and the inter 
est intense to the end.— Ohio Statesman. 


Wields an easy pen, and sketches men and man. 
ners to the life-— Presbyterian Herald. 

Graphic. truthful, chaste, and deeply affecting, the 
story winds itself into our feelings, and we become 
absorbed in the plot, as if we beheld before our own 
eyes the realities of the author's delineations.— Du’. 


ly Sun. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
POETRY OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD: A 
e Popular Exposition of the Science of Botany, in 

its Relations to Man. By M. J. Schleiden, M. D., 

Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. 

First American, from the London edition of Hen- 

frey. Edited by Alphonso Wood, M. A, author of 

the “ Class-Book of Botany.” One vol. 12mo. II- 

lustrated. Second edition. $1.25. 

It is as interesting as the most attractive romance, 
as beautiful as nature, and as pleasing as the finest 
poem.— Boston Atlas. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By 
Rev. James C. Moffat, D. D., Professor of Latin 
and Lecturer on History in New Jersey College, 
Princeton. One vol. 12mo; pp. 435. With a fine 
Portrait on steel. Third edition. $1.25. 

As an orator, a philosopher, a professor, a philan 
thropist, a successful parish minister, and a learned 
divine, Dr. Chalmers stood foremost. not only among 
the great men of Scotland, but of Christendom.— 
Commercial. 

THE THREE GREAT TEMPTATIONS OF 
YOUNG MEN. With several Lectures addreased 
to Business and Professional Men. By Samuel W. 
Fisher, D..D. One vol. 12mo; pp. 336. Third 
thousand. $1. 

We shall put the book by upon one of the choire 
shelves of our private library.—Boston Congregi- 
tionalist. 

HART’S VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
vol. 12mo; cloth; 88 cents. 

A succinct compilation, from authent’c documents, 
of facts in the history of the Mississippi Valley to the 
latest dates. The work bears the marks of industry 
and discrimination.— NV. ¥. Tritane. 

SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. By Hugh Miller, author of “ Foot 

rints of the Creator,” &c., &c. Fourth thousand. 
ne vol. 12mo; pp. 436. $1. 

Home stories and legends in their native costume 
and in full life.— The Jndependent. 

THE COURSE OF CREATION. By John Ander- 
son, D. D. With a Glossary of Scientific Terms, 
added to the American edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. A popular work on Geology. Third 
thousand. One vol. 12mo; pp. 384. $1.25. 

A treatise of sterling merit —N. Y. Tridune. 

The simplest, most lucid, and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of geological phenomena we have had the good 
fortune to meet with — Philadelphia Chronicle. 

JUST READY: 

EARLY ENGAGEMENTS. By Mary Fraser. One 
neat vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF BLENNERHASSETT: Cow 
an authentic Narrative of the celebrated ‘ 
tion of Aaron Burr, and containing many addi 
tional facts not heretofore published. By Willian 
H. Safford. One vol. 12mo; cloth. 

MORSE, ANDERSON, & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati 
>> For sale by Bookseliers in Philadelphia, New 

York, and Boston, and throughout the country 
Dec. 15—3teow 
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JANUARY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 
So pronounced by the entire Press of the U. States. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1854, 
Twenty-fourth Year. 
NE HUNDRED PAGES of reading each month, 
by the best American authors. 


A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 


rect from Paris, and adapted to the taste of Ameri- 
can Ladies by our own “ Fashion Editor,” with full! 
directions. - 

DRESS MAKING, — Our monthly description hve 
Dress Making, with plans to cut by. Nono but the 
latest fashions are given. The directions are 80 
plain, that every lady can be her own dress maker. 

EMBROIDERY. — An infinite variety in every 
number. 

DRESS PATTERNS. —Infants and clildren’ 
dresses, with descriptions how to make thes. All 
kinds of CROCHET and NETTING work. New 

atterns for CLOAKS, MANTELETS, TALMAS, 

OLLARS, CHEMISETTES, UNDERSLEEVES- 
with full directions. Every new pattern, of any por 
tion of a lady’s dress, appears first in the Lady® 
Book, as we receive consignments from Paris ev¢Ty 
two woeks. 

THE NURSERY. — This subject is treated upo” 
frequently. 
Godey’s Invaluable Receipts upon every Subjecl. 
Indispensable to every family, worth more than the 
whole cost of the book. & 

MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is givon every yo" 9 

DRAWING.—This art can be taught to any child, 
by a series of drawings in every number for 1554. ; 

MODEL COTTAGES.--Cottage plans and cottag? | 
furniture will be continued as usual. 4 


SPLENDID STEEL LINE AND MEZ0- 
TINT ENGRAVINGS 


in every number. They are always to be found i 
Godey. 

GODEY?S LADY’S BOOK contains precisely that § 
for which you would have to take at least three other 
magazines to got the same amount of information. 


The Lady’s Book is a periodical literary troasur® 
to the fair sex of America. Every lady should be * 
subscriber—every citizen should see that it grace: 
the table of his wife or daughter. It is a fountain $ 
unexceptionably pure and instructive literature, #° 
an unfailing source of the purest intellectual en)” 
ment. Godey adopts for his motto, “ Excelsior - 
more elevated; and his unrivalled enterprise is V™ | 
dicating its propriety.— Easton Clarion. 


TERMS. 


One copy one year - eho 5S $ 
Twocopiesone year - - - - - °° 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the | 
person sending theclub - - La aS 
Eight copiesone year, do. do. do. ~- ° 
Blevencopiesone year, do. do. do ~ - 


0G Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's How 
Magazine will both be sent one foo for $3.50. 
s L. A 


. GODEY, A 
No. 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
(>> Specimens sent if desired. Dec. <4: 


S.M.PEETENGILL & CO» | 
Nw ADVERB EISUES AGENTS ts 
agents for the ational ani 
ined to receive advertisements and subscriptiom 
us at the lowest rates. Nw 
payments. Their off u 








au street; Boston, 10 State street. June 
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